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English Artisans on Paris Work. 


SPENING again the volume 

resulting from the visit of 
British workmen to Paris,* 

we light upon a notice of 
Plasterers’ Work by OC. 

Bartlett. The writer of 
it is better satisfied with 

the skill possessed by our 

plasterers than weare. We 

have reason to fear that the 

number of artistic plasterers 

is very small; the great 

majority are utterly in- 

capable of anything like art. 

In plasterers’ work, as in 

brickwork, plumbers’ work, 

and other trades, there has 

been a woeful falling off in 

England. The speculative | 
builder’s six, eight, and ten 

roomed houses, made to sell, 

which the reporter speaks of 

as the rough nursery for 

many of our plasterers, and 

“in many cases the starting 

point of some of our best 

workmen,” have been the rnin of the craft as an 

art. However, we will keep just now to what he 

tells us. The French architects, he says, use 

plasterers’ work sparingly in their first-rate 

buildings, and in situations where the presence 

of plastering would not be suspected. For in- 

stance, in the new Imperial Library, the coffers 

of the arch springing from the gigantic piers in 

the reading-room or hall are plasterers’ work of 

first-rate quality ; but from its great height, and 

the absence of plasterers’ work in other parts of 

the hall, plasterers’ work would not be suspected. 

First-rate plastering is not the rule in Paris, but 

the exception ; more so, he thinks, than with us. 

In secular buildings, viz., dwelling-houses and | 
hotels, the plasterer has less to do than with us. 

The ceilings are not enriched so commonly with 

mouldings as with us—the painter and artistic 

decorator superseding all others in making blank 

spaces agreeable to the eye. 


‘* The French artisan has less choice of materials than 
the English. While the latter has many different cements 
to work with, the Frenchman has very few indeed, mainly 





upon high-coloured plaster, well knowing it sets | 
too quickly to be worked properly, with the 
grave defect of “giving” or softening after it 
has been laid on for a few hours. 

The display of plasterers’ tools in the Paris Exhi- 
bition was very meagre, and the worst was that in 
the Royal Carriage Department, contributed by 
England. To show how deceptive such exhibitions 
may after all be, we may mention that there was a 
plastering trowel of very old date, nearly out of 
use, and only to be met with in some very odd 
nooks and corners of old England. 

The plasterers in Paris, like their English 
brothers, complain of the exceeding difficulty of 
obtaining lodgings in a central spot, so as to | 
obviate the need of long journeys to and! 





| from their work. Most of them reside in the | 


outskirts of the city, the single men in lodgings, | 
paying for a single room about 15 francs per) 
month for the exclusive use of it. When two. 
share the same room, they pay 2 francs or 
mostly 3 francs more. The married generally 
rent two or three rooms, on a third or fourth 
story, at a rental of 250 francs or 300 francs per 
year, paid by the quarter. In addition to the 
preceding, when the rent exceeds 250 francs 
per year, a tax of 9 francs is paid by the tenant, 
He learns that there are about 1,000 men 
engaged in the plastering trade of Paris. Many | 
of those coming from the provinces are very 
indifferent scholars: some few can read; fewer 


would not carry their tenons through the stiles, and wedge 
up the frame, as would be done in this country ; but their 
tenons would go only half way through the stiles, and be 
fastened with pins. This system of pinning, which is a 
favourite one with tke French, is considered very objec- 
tionable in this country, as the head of the pin never tails 
oes beyond the face of the work as it shrinks, In 

king sashes and other framing with narrow stiles, in 
which the tenons are carried through the stiles, we saw no 
attempt to wedge, but everywhere we found even the best 
of their work disfigured by the unsightly pin.” 

On the whole, they consider Parisian joiners’ 
work to be far inferior to that done in this 
country. Their mouldings, as a general rule, are 
are very well designed, they note, and the carving 
is remarkably well executed ; and they can easily 
understand how an art-student may be attracted 
by the tasteful and artistic appearance of a piece 
of joiners’ work, and may fancy that he sees in 
it an evidence of the superiority of French 
work; but the practical workman will arrive at 
a very different conclusion. He will at once 
understand that for the portions of the work 
which are so attractive to the eye, the joiner is 
in no way responsible, since he is ‘neither the 
designer nor the carver; whilst the framing 
itself would be found to be very defective, both 
in strength and finish. French workmen, they 
consider, will require better tools, and an entire 
revolution in their system of working, to enable 
them to execute a class of work fit for the Eng- 
lish market. 

They find in the Belgian oak pulpit and staircase 
a quantity of very good carving ; but its joiners’ 
work presents to them all the objectionable fea- 


still can read and write. N early one-half of the _ tures which characterise French work, with the 
men engaged in the plastering trade attend | ,adition of a few novelties which are peculiarly 
some school or institution, at the rate of two) +).:- own. One of these is to be found in the 
nights = week. The instruction is free, the hand-rail of the stairs, the lengths of which are 
schools being supported by a Government grant, | nnited by means of a scarf-joint. “We have no 
and by the donations of private individuals. | very strong objection to a scarf-joint, if properly 
Often the priest opens a free place of instruc- made, albeit we feel a very decided preference 
tion, teaching geometry, drawing, and other ¢, g good butt-joint, properly dowelled and 
branches of education. The two principal educa- | ..,ewed together ; what we particularly object 
tional institutions for them are the Polytechnic | ¢, jn this instance is that the scarf is made the 
Association and the Philotechnic Association. | wrong way, with the sharp edge of the wood in 

Wages were paid once a fortnight, and in| an upward direction. Now, we know that 
some cases once a month; but everything get- | usually a man grasps a rail firmly to assist him 
ting dearer—provisions and house-rent—there | in ascending a staircase, and slides his hand 
was a general move made by the men for shorter | over jt in descending. Should any incautious 
reckonings, and now the practice pretty gene- | stranger pass his hand quickly down over this 
rally prevails of drawing on account as often as rail in the way we have indicated, now that the 


twice a week, viz.—Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and settling up once a fortnight or three weeks, 
sometimes once a month. He states their wages 
as sixpence per hour for those men who only | 
do plain work; eightpence for those who run 

mouldings. 

The reporter mentions the Conseil des Prud- 
hommes, and says no sane man can doubt that | 
these councils do a great deal towards prevent- 
ing strikes. “Still, your reporter found the 
workmen in the building trade of Paris in a 
rather unsettled frame of mind.” 

T. W. Hughes and John D. Prior, who write a 








working in that plentiful material plaster (gypsum, or 
sulphate of lime), the coarse being used for rough floating, | 
and for finishing the plaster is sent through a fine sieve. 
The plaster setting quickly is a great advantage, as it | 
enables them to finish a room off at once, so that one pre- | 
paration is enough for, say, one room. With us it is very 
different, as we have to wait for the drying of the different | 
coats, causing delay, besides keeping more in hand at one 
time, and finishing nothing right off. The style of work 
seems rather wasteful to an Englishman.” 





In cornices, whether inside or out, the French- 
man uses more tools than our men do. We use 
straight-edges, or joint-rules, of cast steel, with 
a few small tools ; this is all that is required for 
our intersections or “ mitres;’”’ but in Paris the 
workman uses wooden moulds, made to the 
shape of the various members of the cornice he 
is forming, moulds which are akin to those 
used by our masons. This takes consider- 
ably more time than we are in the habit of 
spending on such work. In plain work they use 
fewer tools than we do. The principal tool is a 
rather broad, thick, triangular trowel. They 
are not so particular as ourselves regarding the 
colour of their plaster. We look with distrust 





* Bee p. 21, ante, 





joint report on carpenters and joiners’ work, 
wisely admit that to do justice to the subject, 

hey should require a much more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the French workmen than could 
possibly be acquired during a short visit. They 
find that carpentry is gradually falling into dis- 
use in Paris, in consequence of the substitution 
of iron for wood in the erection of buildings. 
Nearly all the houses now in course of construc- 
tion are being built fire-proof, with iron lintels 
and girders, the floors being constructed of iron 
joists filled in with brickwork, with flat roofs of | 
a similar character. Such specimens of car- | 
pentry as they saw were generally of a very rude 
description. Their partitions are mostly con- | 
structed of crooked and rough scantling, which 
would '= condemned by any surveyor in this! 
country sir joists are placed at very irregu- 
lar intervals, and appear to have been laid at 
random by labourers, rather than fixed in their | 
proper positions by mechanics. 

<impaacin , OF a sai 
se, Sotmed wort te Pes fnlahad, Mrensh jomers have | 


parently no idea of wedging up a piece of framing. 
Pine eo reems door with stiles 4 in. or 44 in. wide, they | 








work has been exposed to the action of the sun 
and air, he will, in all probability, suddenly find 
some small’ splinters of the wood imbedded in 
his flesh—a sensation which will be more 
exciting than agreeable.” 

In Paris the wages, they state, vary from 
43 frs. to 6 frs. per day, according to the ability 
of the workman, or “rather according to the 
amount of confidence in his own ability which 
he professes, self-confidence being a quality 
which naturally enhances the value of a man’s 
labours under such circumstances as these.’ Six 
francs per day is the largest amount paid to any 
working joiner, and this is only paid in very ex- 
ceptional cases. Ten hours generally constitute 
a day’s work, the working hours being from 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m., out of which two hours are 
allowed for meals. Sunday work is general. 

The polite manners of workmen delighted 
them. They found, too, a great appearance of 
gaiety; but they were not to be taken in by 
the tinsel, and state thus energetically their 
opinion of the life led by Paris workmen :— 


“The French people appear to us to be immersed in 
vain and frivolous pursuits, which bide from them the 


true purposes of lite, to be bound by trammels which 
they must cast aside ere they can hope to rise to the dig- 
nity of a free and independent nation. They want more 

verance, and strength of character; they 
sen te ae th ‘ . noble than 


want to learn thet there are aims in life more t 
emptying a wine-bottle, or skipping about a — ing- 
room ; to learn that to spend a life in the service of libert 

is even more noble than to die for it. When the Frenc 

people have learnt to govern themselves, they mag eomese 
to be governed wisely and well ; and, no Jonger tools in the 
hands of ambitious rulers, they may build up for them- 
selves, upon # sure and certain foundation, the liberty 
which some among them have so long and earnestly 


desired.” ; 

They arrive at the conviction that in their 
trade they have little or nothing to fear from 
foreign competition ; and if the specimens of 
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work exhibited in the Paris Exhibition may be 
vonsidered as a fair representation of the work- 
manship of the various Continental nations, very 
little indeed to learn from them. They wisely 
urge upon the carpenters and joiners of this 
country to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the principles of geometry, and their practical 
application to their own trade, as being of the 
utmost importance; and at the same time, fally 
acknowledge the necessity of such an education 
as shall enable the British workmen to appreciate 
all that is beautiful and noble both in nature 
and art, and shall induce him to strive after a 
combination of the ornamental and the useful in 
the objects by which he is surrounded in his daily 
life. 

Alexander Kay, who also writes on joiners’ 
work, gives a more elaborate report. At starting 


he says that the price of materials and rates of moulding and rebating machine is worked on a 
wages are regulated by the Prefect of the Seine, | vertical motion, with vertical cutters, and exe- 


at his palace, Hétel de Ville, and that the book is | 


sold at 12 francs. He appears to have inquired 
very carefully as to the foreign works, and has a 
somewhat higher opinion of what is done abroad 
than Messrs. Hughes & Prior. He nevertheless 
finds the French joiners’ work defective. 

British joinery, he thinks, holds its place | 
amongst the nations of the world, although | 
England has to import the materials which are | 


the component parts of joinery from America, | 


Russia, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Spain, Hin- | 


| cently constructed, being made of unseasoned oak, 
badly joined together by the French joiners. The 
work does little credit, he considers, to the work- 
men or to the contractors, as any person can see 
through the doors at the mitres of the mould- 
ings, the joinery being far from equal to the 
masonry ; the same is the case in all the other 
buildings in Paris. He found the joinery 
manufactory of Messrs. Petit-Jean & Cavet, by 
the fortifications on the bank of the Seine, well 
supplied with machinery, cheaply got up, but 
mostly of rude construction, and the work pro- 
duced was as rude as the machinery. They had 
several upright saws for cutting ornaments in 
wood, such as tracery, bracketing, and soon, the 
spring for producing the back motion being made 
of ash, and constructed as British coach-smiths 
| make springs for carriages and wagons. Their 





cutes very rough joinery, the feeding motion 
being of bad principle, and not keeping the piece 
of wood steady to the cutters. 

At M. Havet’s the interpreter told M. Theo- 
dore Canrouget, the staircase-builder there, that 
Kay considered the workmanship not good. 


“ He got quite offended, and told the interpreter that he 


for quality or quantity, than we have yet 
seen.” 

Thomas Connolly, stonemason, goes into the 
same subject ‘at much greater length, and con. 
tributes a valuable and readable report. He 
found Paris a wonderful place; everything on a 
grand and magnificent scale: and thought they 
had a better way of managing improvements 
there than we have at home :— 

“ In Paris it would appear the authorities and the archi. 
tects combine to make a perfect street; in London the 
Board of Works, the vestries, and the architects agree to 
differ ; and when there has been an opportunity of making 
a decent street, as in Southwark, a number of buildings 
are erected in every style of architecture, from Hindoo to 
Paxtonian, and ‘some in no style at all, but each vieing 
with the other in hideous deformity.” 

In the science of construction, and the judi- 
cious use of the materials, stone, wood, and iroa, 
the French architects, he thinks, display great 
skill. The right material is generally used in 
the right place. Their buildings being con. 
structed as much as possible fi we 
seldom read of a great fire in Paris. They are 
generally well-built, for the builder the 
architect bave to insure their stability for ten 
years, and are held accodntable during that 
period for the expense of any repairs arising 





would defy any man to make a better job. I had then to 
explain to him that his hand-work was good, but the | 
system he adopted was expensive, requiring a great quantity 
of timber, and a greater amount of labour than was | 
actually necessary, and not making so strong a staircase, | 


from imperfect workmanship or from defective 
materials. The fronts are all built of large 
stones, bedded and jointed, which go through the 
whole thickness of the wall. They are laid dry on 
each other, and afterwards run with plaster. 


dostan, Austraha, &c. which seemed to take him by surprise. I endeavoured to A . 
d oie be Ps n ~ . _ {explain to him the orthogonal or square-cut system, | There are openings left for the doors and win- 
onal neeaptl aaa gw decal ge ony cnet | brought to such a state of perfection by William Perry,| dows, and projections for the cornices, mould- 
exhibit various articles of j yinery in the testing-house ; | staircase builder to Messrs. William Lawrence & Sons, |. ad . th ‘ed 
sashes and sash-frames, doors and finishings, staircase and | Tawbeth, which he seemed to ec mprehend a little, and} 2gs, and carving. When the walls are carri 


mouldings, all worked by machinery, being only put desired the interpreter to thank me, and wished me to call to their full height, the masons work the front 








together and ned up by hand. The mouldings are 
without glass er or scraper; and, the character 
and quality of the work,‘and the prices at which they pro- | 
duce such articles, must convince any French joiner that | 
he is far behind the British joiner, as it convinces me, | 
Persons, when they require Joinery-work, wrong them- 
selves when they go to foreign countries for joinery, as 
there is none to excel, and little to equal, our own.’’ 









He found no proper representation of the 
tools used by British joiners in London and many 
of the provincial towns, “There are many of 


our British tool-makers able and willing to risk | joiners could get through more work than they do 


the enterprise of sending a case of tools pro- 
perly got up, and ofa class far superior in utility 
to those of the joiner of any nation, but costing 
the joiner more money than the tools of any 
other nation, although repaying the British 
joiner for his outlay, and benefiting the employer 
by causing a great saving of time and labour, 
and economy of material.” 

The following comparison of the price charged 
for some*of the ordinary tools used by joiners is 
curious :— 

British. Austrian. pes 


£s. d. £s.d 8. d. 

Sack plane....00.00...00 0 4 6 w. 0 110 wo 0 3 8 
Trying plane............ oe¢o.084..033 
Smoothing plane3s.to 1 70 ..017 ..018 
Rebate plane............ 036mm OOS uw 2 OO 
Bead plane ............ 03 0.. 0010 ... 0 010 
SOD gsntoses vakecenseess O T'S: ak 3 O01 4 
Hand G00 ....scccrvseses o¢s ... 03.5 020 
BO OIE. .cccdiiesssecs ee ¢ 4. 8 98 0 0 6 
IIS | ope cesscccsncvasi 0.8: ws OB O58 0 0 4 


He thinks that the foreign tool-makers must 
be in a very bad plight indeed. 

He found that the locksmiths fitted all the 
locks and hinges on the doors, windows, &ec., 
which in a measure accounted to him for the in- | 
sufficient and clumsy nature of their fixing | 
throughout the different buildings in Paris. He 
says, “The locks were all box-locks, and badly 
made. The hinges were likewise bad, and of 
ancient design.” He has not said, as he might, 
that these clumsy-looking fastenings answer 
their purpose for years, while a vast proportion 
of the neat fastenings put on in England are 
utterly worthless in a few months. 

Being asked in the British Workmen’s Hall in 
the Exposition his opinion of the joinery in the 
New Imperial Library and Hétel de Ville, he 
replied that it was the best joinery he had seen 
in Paris, but was not equal to the joinery in 
London Government buildings, such as the 


| get some refreshments at the ale-house, many of 
| them had no money to purchase anything with, 


on him again, then endeavoured to show him how to | 
build his string round a cylinder, and to block and glue his | 
steps to make them more solid, which he seemed to see the 
great benefit of. He has to cut the string for the well- 
hole for his stairs out of a solid block of timber. The 
string was 3 in. thick, 11 in. deep, with a scroll of diminu- 
tive size attached. He told me that the work was mostly 
done by the piece; he had eight francs per step, besides 
the use of the machinery, which I considered was a good 
price for the work,” 


The reporter feels quite certain that British 


if they were fairly and civilly treated by em- 
ployers, which, he says, is not usually the case. 
He relates, for example, what occurred in the 
preparation of the quadrangle in the new Indian 
Offices, for the Sultan’s féte, a work of great in- 
terest to the workmen as well as those who had 
the management. It was well arranged, and 
executed by the managers and the workmen in 
a short space of time; but he knows that had a 
slight measure of refreshment been meted out to 
the workmen, especially to those who were 
labouring on their knees, planing the ball-room 
floor, with the promise of a reward if they were 
done by a certain hour, it would have been ready 
several hours earlier than it was. When they 
left work for half an hour, at ten o’clock p.m., to 


and returned to work till midnight without 
having tasted a morsel from 5.30 p.m., and some 
from noon ; and on the night of the entertain- 
ment more than one hundred joiners alone 
worked from noonday to 10 p.m. without having 
eaten or tasted a morsel of bread or drunk a 
cup of tea, and then were grumbled at by some 
persons who knew not how hard they had 
worked, and were hustled out of the building by 
a police-officer. 

We agree with him that there was want of good 
feeling and wisdom shown here, if the statement 
becorrect. The reporter urges strongly the want 
there is of education in his class, and says he 
finds that education greatly assists the workman 
in the execution of his duty, in adopting the 
speediest and best methods for the construction 
of his work, both as to time and quality. “The 
educated workman always returns the greatest 
value to the employer, especially if he is an anti- 
associate of the gin-palace.” 

Masonry is written of by George Broughton 





Houses of Parliament, British Museum, and the! Forbes and John McEwen, who f 
new Indian and Foreign Offices in course of wages are from 6d. to 8d. per hour rd the ¢ city 
erection, neither for solidity of workmanship nor! There are three classes of workmen: r yaghers 
beauty of finish; for in those buildings all the | at 7d., fixers at 6d., finishers at 8d. per hour 
architraves, &c., were finished without a screw | On hard stone they have to pay 5d. per day for 
or nail being seen in any way whatever, and well sharps. On granite, the employers pay for the 
fixed too; such not being the case in the Paris | tools sharpening. The cost of their living is 


buildings, where the heads were either obvi- 


ously visible, or punched in and covered with a! hours per day, seven days per week (including 


mastic, like common putty. 
He is surprised they do not adopt the mortise 
lock. He could not find one of French manu- 


7 in the Exposition. | England 
n the building of the Conseil des Prud’hommes | the trade as mason ilf 

tl 8 to be more skilfal and 
the joinery he considers, is truly bad, although re- | systematic in the executing of their work, either 


Sunday), and, when required, overtime. These 





about three francs per day. They work ten 


reporters appear not to have found much done 
in Paris that could not be better done in 
“We claim for our countrymen in 


of the building, commencing at the top; they 
finish and take down their scaffolding as they 
descend. The back and end walls are built 
with small squared stones on the outside, and 
with unsquared or rubble on the inside. They 
are bedded in plaster: very little care is used in 
the bedding of this rubble, as the plaster sets 
soon after the stone is laid. The flues to carry 
off the smoke are constructed with earthenware 
pipes built into the walls; and as those walls 
settle unequally on the foundations, you observe 
on every gable-end exposed to view that open 
joints are left close to the quoins, so that each 
wall may settle of itself, without drawing the 
other with it, and causing rents in the building. 
Those open joints may be filled up when the 
work is seasoned. 

He gives a very good account of the mode of 
performing different sorts of work. He arrives 
at the conclusion that when a stone has to be 
worked to a mould, or fitted to a square or a 
straight edge, no man can do it more workman- 
like or to greater perfection than an English 
mason ; but that when the hands have to realise 
theimagination, the Frenchman’s familiarity with 
art, and his early training in its principles, 
enable him to outstrip us ; and as every building 
in Paris is more or less decorated with carving, 
he was at a loss to know at first how they got all 
their art-workmen. 

“But the difficulty would not appear so much if you 
could read the large placards, in French, which are posted 
up at the ends of the ay and other public places, in- 
forming workmen where they can be taught drawing and 
modelling every evening free of expense. That he out- 
strips the Englishman in this respect does not, I feel 
certain, arise from the possession of an especial art-genius 
but because whatever of it is in him is fully developed, an 
encouragement is given to its practice; and if English 
workmen are behind in this respect it is not because art- 
genius is deficient in our nature, but because it is not 
developed and encouraged sufficiently.” 

He thinks it impossible to estimate the loss 
which is entailed upon England through the 
neglect of art culture in every department of our 
industry. Through it we are reduced to mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for other 
nations. The bulk of our able-bodied population 
is engaged in manufacturing goods to be sold 
cheap, or in producing raw material for other 
people towork up ; while the more delicate portion 
have to subsist on their earnings for want of 
employments suitable to their strength. The 
streets of London and our large towns, he re- 
marks, are torn up with heavy traffic, which is 
scarcely perceptible in Paris; for if a ton of iron 
enters there, for which we may get less than 11., 
they are sure to put 1001. worth of labour on it 
before it leaves their hands. 

“But ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ for among all the 
enjoyments of a Parisian workman, there is nothing to 
compare with the substantial comfort of an English work- 
man's home, or the quiet repose and respite from labour 
which the Sabbath brings him, Nothing is more intoler- 
able or repugnant to the mind of an Englishman than the 
desecration of this day of rest.’’ 

_ We must hurry on. William Letheren, speak- 
ing of hammered iron, says, as far as he is able 
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to judge, the French excel in taste and effect, 
but that they are not more skilful as smiths; in 
fact, he thinks the English excel in hammered 
iron-work. There is a great difference in the 
design. The French make their work strong 
and very effective; the ornamentation, being of 
thin sheet-iron, is light and elegant, but forms a 
separate part from the other portion of the 
work, and conseqnently must decay very soon ; 
another fault is that, being thin iron, racourse 
must be had to riveting or brazing. To weld 
iron so thin to a larger substance would be a 
difficulty, if practicable at all. If iron-work is 
to last a long time, it must be welded together, 
or worked from the solid bar; then the leaves 
can be made sufficiently strong to last for a 
number of years. 


The skill of the smith is displayed in uniting the | so much admire. 


parts of a piece of iron-work, so that the different 
leaves and other parts, when completed, form a 
whole, blending one with another. Then we get 
use, durability, and ornament combined. This 
the older smiths made their study, and it 
should be our aim, he rightly remarks, to excel 
them; in this class of work, the workman must 


energetic support to relieve them from the half. those epidemics, and among other evidence it 


starved condition in whitch too many of them/was shown that of 77.000 persons who had 
| are, so that they may be prevented from sinking | received out-door parochial relief in the tw ive 
into mere drawing academies, which is the! months ending 25th March, 1838, no less than 
present tendency, and become what they really 14,000 were the subjects of fever. "S me of the 


should be—schools for the promotion of industrial | most distinguished statesmen and philanthropists 
designs. If this question of decorative art is|of the day, witl iew neides semadl 
, esti say, With @ view to devising remedial 
taken up in the spirit it demands, success will | measures, established the “ Health of Towns 
beours. We believe that if energy be brought to Association” in 1839. A committee of the 
bear upon design as it is in developing the pro- | House of Commons followed in 18 10; and the 
cesses of mannfacture, we shall yet have a school | earnest exertions of Dr. Blomfield, then Bish op 
of art second to none, inasmuch as our national | of London, in the House of Lords, led to an Act 
love for the substantial and for correctness of | being passed through that House in 1811, which 
construction will ever prove to us safeguards , however, inconsequenceof a prorogation of Parlia- 
against that vice of art—prettiness of effect ment never reached the Commons. In 1842 the 
| gained by the sacrifice of truth, a vice which | report of “an inquiry into the sanitary condition 
| disfigures other schools whose good qualities we | of the labouring population” was published ; this 
report was alluded to by Lord Stanley in 1857 
as the “text-book of sanitary research.” In the 
same year (1842) a Royal Commission was ap- 
| pointed to inquire into the condition of large 
THE DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING ere which was especially directed to inquire 
CLASSES. as to how far the condition of the poorer classes 
| Of the people, aud the salubrity and safety of 
THE publication of a “revised and ang-/ their dwellings, might be promoted by the 











not unly be practical, but have a knowledge of mented edition” of the work by Mr. Henry amendment of laws, regulations, and usages.” 
design ; we may find many a good smith in Roberts, F.S.A., bearing the above title, being Successive reports were published by this Com- 
England, but, having no knowledge of drawing, the sixth thousand, is of itself so conclusive an | mission in 1844 and 1845, containing an im- 
he only destroys the good effect intended by the evidence of the growing interest in this all-|mense mass of evidence conclusively tracing a 
designer. The French have an advantage in important social question, as to call for some | vast amount of the excessive mortality and sick- 
this respect; the master of an apprentice is notice in these columns, which have been so ness in all large towns to the condition of the 
bound by law to give him two hours a day for often devoted to the furtherance of this object,| abodes of a large portion of the inhabitants. 
education; and the class of schools formed for even did not this yew edition also contain a valu- | Beyond, however, serving the purpose of attract- 
such have a peculiar advantage, inasmuch as able contribution of new matter, dealing with the ing public attention and interest at the time, no 


the artisan is invited to bring specimens of most recent efforts that have been made to sup- 
work of whatever kind, and prizes are awarded, ply the increasing want of suitable dwellings for 
at certain times, to those that excel. In this the labouring classes. 
respect the French, he feels, are far before the! Previous editions of this book have from time 
English, | to time been noticed in these columns; but it 
Two special reports on the condition and | may not be out of place to touch slightly upon a 
habits of the French working classes, one by few of the more salient points in the crusade 
Robert Coningsby, the other by Richard White- | commenced more than twenty years ago against 
ing, occupy fifty pages, and contain much that the apathy which permitted the unfit and inade- 
is interesting and worth examination. It is quate housing of our labouring classes so long to 
curious to hear that most of the French work- | remain a blot upon our social system. It is more 
men with whom Mr. Coningsby spoke, were of | than twenty-three years since the Society for 
opinion that art and handicraft are declining Improving the Condition of the Labouring 


among them, They said that the excessive | 
division of labour had had a tendency to make | 
men more like machines; and the constant 
breaking up of small workshops has had the 
effect of disheartening men from attentive study, 
because they see that, without an enormous 
capital, it will be impossible for them in the 
future to improve their position. He says he 
had heard something of the same sort at home, 
but, for his own part, believed that the most 
direct way of producing anything must be the 
best, and that compensations abound even in the 
matter of trade ambitions. “If a young man | 
sees the extinction of his hopes in one direction, 
he will most likely be encouraged by the sight 
of chances in another.” 

Mr. Whiteing says that the French workmen 
do not avail themselves of the means of technical | 
education in the same proportion as they did/| 





Classes, which had for its first object the im- 
provement of their dwellings, commenced their 
labours.- Mr. Roberts, now a vice-president of 
this society, was at first its honorary architect, 
and the essay which forms the basis of the work 
under notice was originally published seventeen 
years ago at the request of Lord Shaftesbury 
and other gentlemen distinguished for their 
interest in the social improvement of the labour- 
ing classes. The work which was thus begun so 
long ago has been steadily progressing; but, in- 
duced by the rapid growth of large towns, the 
increasing tendency to encroach upon and de- 
molish portions of the larger cities for railway 
and warehouse purposes, and so-called improve- 
ments, without the erection of even a corre- 
sponding number of dwellings in other neigh- 
bourhoods, the erying evils of overcrowding 
have since increased rather than decreased. 


five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. It is an| Apart from the efforts of associations and of 
undoubted fact, testified to by the complaints of | private individuals which have recently been 
all large French manafacturers, that though in | greatly multiplied, some measures of a legislative 
numbers the attendance at the various schools | character have been adopted within a short 
is perhaps as great as it has ever been, yet, in| period, which had been long urged in this 
proportion to the increase of population, it is | journal and in other quarters. The most im- 
smaller than in former years. The reason, as | portant of these has been the power given under 
gathered from the testimony of men, seems to | the Act of 1866 to Government to grant loans 
be that the work exacted during the day is now | upon the security of improved dwellings of the 


so much harder than in former times, that there 
is no energy left for the evening-school studies. 
Whatever may have been the alterations—and 
they are but few—made in the hours, the rate of 
labour has gone on steadily increasing. “ More 
work is now demanded of a man in a given time, 
and when that work is done, body and mind are 
8o fatigued that relaxation is sought in the caji, 
or at the theatre, and none but the most active 
intellects have the energy for the additional 
labours of the school.” 

_The reports by the Birmingham artisans are 
pithy and pregnant, and we can give particular 
praise to one that ends the volume, that “On| 
Design,” by Frank J. Jackson, designer and art- 
teacher, who sees in the apathy of the British | 
public one great reason for our slow progress in | 





individual art. The general public must be ' first cholera epidemic in London in 1832, and the 


working people. Municipal and parish authori- 
ties have_not at present availed themselves of 
this Government aid to any considerable extent ; 
but it is to be hoped that the very vastness of 
the field of labour and the increasing urgency of 
the need of improvement, will lead to an impor- 
tant increase in the employment of national 
capital in furthering this object. 

The first appendix in the volume before us 
gives a few of the incidents in the early stages 
of this important movement which are of general 
interest. The intimate relation known to exist 
between the fatality from various epidemics of 
cholera, typhus, and other zymotic disease, and 
the overcrowding of our poor in unsuitable 
dwellings, was one of the earliest means of 
directing public attention to this subject. The 


| important legislative enactments immediately 
| followed. Almost the only practical results of 
| these official inquiries and reports were th 
| establishment of two societies, having for their 
| object the providing a remedy for the great 
| Social evils arising from the state of the dwellings 
| of the working classes. The earliest, in point of 
| date, of these two societies, was the “ Metro- 
politan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Industrious Classes,” which was founded 
in 1842, on the sound principle that the invest- 
ment of capital in furthering its object should 
make a fair return upon the outlay ; on no other 
principle can this important work ever be 
effected on anything like a scale commensurate 
| with the necessity. The second society, not 
founded till 1844, was the one above alluded to, 
with which the author of the work before us has 
been so long officially connected; it was started 
under the immediate patronage of the Queen, 
with the late Prince Consort as president, and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury as chairman of the com- 
| mittee, which post he still occupies, in addition 
to the presidentship to which he was elected 
on the death of the Prince Consort. This 
society, although two years the junior of 
the one previously mentioned, was the first 
to put its objects in practice, by commencing a 
range of model-houses in the first year of its 
| existence ; while the Metropolitan Association 
|did not begin to build until its incorporation 
| by Royal Charter in 1845. Of the labour of 
these two societies since their foundation to the 
| present day, we shall say a word or two pre- 
Sently ; we now pass on to subsequent events 
| relating to the same object, the social and sani- 
‘tary elevation of the working classes. The 
| Public Health Act of 1848 was the first import- 
ant legislative result of the different Parliamen- 
tary inquiries, followed by the Nuisances Re- 
moval and Disease Prevention Act of 1848 and 
|1849. The Public Health Act has been since 
frequently amended, and in 1858 the Local 
Government Act transferred the power of the 
General Board of Health to the Privy Council, 
| to which was added a medical officer; this Act 
' was further amended in 1860, and again in 1566 
by the Sanitary Act, the last, and in many ways 
'the most important of the various sanitary 





enactments, as it also dealt largely with the 
Nnisances Removal Act, not only enlarging the 
definition of nuisances, but considerably in- 


‘creasing the power of the local authorities in 
‘dealing with them. As early as 1551 power was 
| given to all parishes and boroughs containing 

not less than 10,000 inhabitants either to build 
‘new houses, or to improve old ones, in order to 
provide better lodgings for the labouring classes, 
‘and also to raise money, and to defray neces- 
sary expenses out of the poor-rates, such houses 


ed * “ys +s . | . a : - i 
ucated in art by familiarizing them with | wide-spread ravages of typhus in 1837, both of being made as nearly as possible self-support- 


artistic works and an improved street architec- | 


which were most severe in the East of London, 


ing. The “Common Lodging-houses Act,” passed 


cng ato ; , to | ag 
ure. Museums will have to be multiplied, and | led the Poor Law Board, in the latter year, to ale) in 1861, was in results second only in im- 


every town of any manufacturing importance | 
must have its store-house of art treasures, from | 


institute a searching inquiry into the social condi- 
tion of the working-classes. A second report, 


portance to the Public Health Act; but the 
bility of enforcing its clauses in 


. - : . . rf he / al t im i 
which the student and art-workman may gain published in 1839, threw farther light upon the | almos . gage led let at low weekly rents 


inspiration. Lastly, he thinks, our schools of | 
art will need re-modelling, and will require | 


physical and moral degradation of the very 


‘classes that had most severely suffered from 


all the 


|to the working population, renders still further 
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legislation desirable, although the Act of 1851 
has been finally amended by the Sanitary Act of 
1866. A Bill, entitled “The Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Act,” was passed in 1855 to facilitate the 
building of improved dwellings, and the forma- 
tion of Joint Stock Companies for the same pur- 
pose, which has since been amended by more 
recent enactments, and extended in its operation 
to Scotland and Ireland. The last, although 
very far from the least important Act bearing 
directly upon this subject of labourers’ dwellings, 





i 
} 








the workmen to and fro at a charge of 2s. per 
head per week. The same Association has 
undertaken to build and manage an extensive 
pile of model dwellings in Pimlico, near the new 
barracks, Chelsea Bridge-road: the Marquis of 
Westminster finds the capital at a low rate of 
interest. ; 
Among the various individual efforts which 
have been made in the same direction as those 
lof the two societies which first set the example, 





| one of the most successful was the rebuilding of 


was the one of 1866, above alluded to, giving | Cowley-street, Shadwell, by Mr. W. E. Hilliard, 


power to the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to advance sums of money in fartherance of this 


‘of Gray’s-inn, on the general plan of the 
Prince Consort’s Model Houses; these buildings 


object : by this manner the operation of the Act | accommodate 112 families, are always fully 


is thought desirable to enforce owners of un- 

sanitary dwellings to improve their condition, to 

part with them to those who are able and willing 

to do so, or to shut them up; but the difficulty 

of adequately dealing with this question, without | 
infringing too greatly upon the right of private | 
ownership, appears to have hitherto bafiled our 
legislators. In the conclusion of this Appendix 
the anthor bears evidence to the “ lively interest 
and wide-spread influence which the example of 
the late Prince Consort had in promoting this 
important object.” 

The new portion of the work before us, which 
deals with results of the experimental building 
of Model Lodging-honses and dwellings, both | 
from a sanitary and pecuniary point of view, is, 


of 1851 was much facilitated. Still further power | tenanted, and make a net return of between 


6 per cent. and 7 per cent. upon the outlay. 
Five piles of improved family dwellings in 
Grosvenor-mews, Berkeley-square, erected by 
Mr. John Newson, a builder, at a cost of 13,2001., 
make a return of 5} per cent. on the outlay. 

In the concluding portion of the appendix to 
the new edition of Mr. Roberts’s work, some 


' knowledge of the subject gained by practice and 
experience. ‘ 

Amongst the readers of this paper there may 
be many who, from the nature of their occupa- 
tion, may have a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of the science of drainage, yet who 
may not have studied the question practically, 
and to whom these hints may prove acceptable. 
The architect, in designing a gentleman’s man- 
sion or large building for a public institution, 
may be called upon to give his advice in the 
laying out of the grounds, involving, as a first 
requisite, their drainage. The town surveyor 
has under his care, most probably, the corporate 
estates, and is often called upon to superintend 
the drainage of the same. He may have to lay 
out an undrained farm for sewage irrigation, or 
to design a public park or pleasure-ground, in 
both of which cases thorough drainage must be 
| the first operation; and there may be even en- 
|gineers who may be called upon to advise on 
questions of drainage, whose engagements may 
have taken them in other departments of their 





information is added relating to the employ. | profession, and who may, therefore, profit by the 
ment of Mr. Peabody’s princely gift to the city | practical experience of those more intimately 
of London of 250,000i., “to ameliorate the | acquainted with the subject. 


i 
condition and augment the comfort of the poor.” 


While leaving the utmost latitude to the trustees 


The history of the modern system of drainage 
dates back only to a time within the memory of 


in whose names the money was invested, it was | the present generation. Mr. Joseph Elkington, 


‘suggested by the munificent donor, “to apply 


the fund, or a portion of it, in the construction of 
such improved dwellings for the poor, as may 


'a Warwickshire farmer, about the end of the 
‘last century, acquired a very considerable repu- 
‘tation by the skill with which he drained wet 


| ° ° . | 4 H 
perhaps, on the whole, the most important, as it/ combine, in the utmost possible degree, the| and boggy land, and converted wastes into 


must be upon a successful fulfilment of these | 


two considerations, that hopes may fairly be} 
founded that the public will be induced to inte- | 


essentials of healthfulness, comfort, social 
enjoyment, and economy.” Acting on this 
suggestion, the trustees determined at first 


fruitful fields. So important was Mr. Elking- 
|ton’s practice considered, that one of the first 
| acts of the then newly organized Board of Agri- 


rest any adequate amount of capital to such|to confine their operations to this special culture was to use their influence in obtaining 
undertakings. First, as regards a orth and| object, “the improvement of dwellings for , from Parliament a grant to Mr. Elkington = 
social result. As far as it is at present possible|the poor of the metropolis,’ and building sum of 1,0001. as an inducement to ee . 
to derive reliable statistics of the mortality | sites for five different piles have been already | known his mode of drainage ; and as his healt 

among the residents in the Improved Dwellings, | purchased, situated respectively at Spitalfields, | at that time was precarious, and it being con- 
it is confidently stated that the death-rate has | Islington, Shadwell, Chelsea, and Bermondsey. | sidered that there was a risk that the public 
been reduced from 25 per 1,000, the average The three first blocks of buildings were opened might lose the benefit of the knowledge he had 
of the metropolis and other large towns of | previously to January, 1867, and accommodated acquired by the experience of above thirty 
England, to 17 per 1,000; a similar reduction in | more than 400 families: they were erected from | years, the Board resolved to send Mr. John- 
the mortality of that large class, for the benefit | the designs of Mr. H. Darbishire. In presenting | 8ton, a surveyor, to visit, in company with Mr. 
of which these efforts are particularly directed, | to the trustees his second gift of 100,000l., in| Elkington, the principal drainages he was 
would be the means of saving at least 50,000 | order to enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the | executing, and to learn from him the art and 
lives per annum in all the large towns of Eng-| fund, power was given to purchase freehold | practice, and afterwards to write a full report 


land. Within ten years of the building of the | 
first model houses—namely, in January, 1855— | 
an Official report was made upon the influence | 
of these houses, and laid before Parliament. In| 
this report, relating to buildings which for three | 
years had averaged 450 tenants, congregated in 
the worst localities of London, and including an | 
unusual proportion of children, it was stated 
that the mortality had been remarkably lower 
than in neighbouring tenements; that there had 
been an almost entire absence of epidemic 
disease; and moreover that during the cholera 
visitation of 1854 there had not been a single 
death from cholera or diarrhoea in any of the 
houses. A marked improvement in the cleanli- 
ness, propriety, and general moral bearing of 
the tenants was also reported by the superin- 
tendents of the different establishments. Since 
the date of these reports these benefits resulting 
from the improved dwellings have undoubtedly 
steadily increased; but it would tend greatly to 
increase the public interest and confidence in 
these undertakings if full statistics of the births 
and deaths in all such buildings, with the pro- 
portion of the latter resulting from epidemic 
diseases, could be made available. 


Bearing upon the pecuniary result of the |” 


efforts of the two most important pioneer | 
societies having for their object the improvement | 
of labourers’ dwellings, some interesting tables 
are given, which, after taking fully into con- 
sideration the difficulties in the way of the 
earlier ventures, which were more or less experi- | 
mental, must be considered satisfactory. The 
Metropolitan Association has expended 94,0001. 
(in round fignres) in providing accommodation 
for nearly 450 families, and about 350 single | 
men. In the year ending March, 1866, the net | 
rental on the whole of this outlay was rather | 
more than 4,0001., sufficient for a dividend | 
exceeding 4 per cent. per annum. The second | 
society in date of establishment, that for Im. | 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, | 
had up to the 3lst December, 1865, expended | 
rather morethan 37,0001., and during the year 1865 | 
the net rental was 1,6001., showing a return of | 
nearly 44 per cent. The Metropolitan Associa- 
tion has recently obtained a Government loan of 
18,0001., under the Labouring Classes’ Dwelling. 
house Act of 1866, in order to carry out a project 
for building at Penge; the London, Chatham, | 
and Dover Railway having undertaken to carry 


sites in any locality within ten miles from the 
Royal Exchange, accessible by means of rail- 
ways. 

Mr. Roberts’s “Dwellings of the Labouring 
Classes,” as at present revised and enlarged, is 


a most valuable hand-book to all those interested 


in this important subject; whether the archi- 
tect, builder, or the general public, from the 
support of which alone can be expected any 
rapid extension of the useful labours of existing 


associations or the establishment of new ones. | 


The condition of labourers’ dwellings, not in 
London alone, but even more especially in our 
large provincial towns, cries loudly for more capi- 
tal to employ in their improvement. The object 
is national, philanthropic, and fortunately calls 
for no sacrifice; if the public will only show 
confidence and subscribe the necessary capital, 
the object will be attained, and dividends as 
large and as safe as from money in the Fands 
will be returned, if only ordinary caution be 
employed and fall use made of past expe- 
rience. A perusal of Mr. Roberts’s book cannot 


fail to farther the interests of the cause in| 


which he and we have laboured for so many 
years. 





THE DRAINAGE OF LAND. 


It may be thought that drainage has been 
so fally discussed and written about that there 
is no need for anything more to be said on the 
subject, but old things pass away and all things 
become new; and the maxim made use of by 
the politician to his followers, “ agitate, agitate, 
agitate,” applies equally to all scientific im- 
provements which require adoption for the pur- 
poses of every-day life. And while new genera- 
tions of men are continually springing up re- 
quiring fresh information, old writings and say- 
ings are becoming antiquated and forgotten, and 
require replacing with fresh thoughts and 
ideas. 

In the following remarks it is not intended to 
advance anything new, but simply in as con- 
cise a form as possible to lay before the readers 
the theory and practice of the modern system of 
land drainage as collected from the writings of 
eminent agriculturists and drainage engineers ; 
and the reports and evidence prepared for par- 


on the same for the public information (Intro- 
duction to “ Elkington’s Mode of Draining 
Land,” 1814). From this time drainage was 
no longer confined to the removal of water aris- 
ing from springs, to which the merits of Mr. 
Elkington’s system chiefly applied, but gradually 
extended itself to clays and other impervious 
soils. Mr. Smith of Deanston may be con- 
sidered the first who reduced the practice to a 
system and showed the principles upon which 
its efficiency depends. Through the exertions of 
this advocate, ably followed by Mr. Parkes, 
thorough drainage has become a sine qué non 
in the efficient cultivation of all tenacious soils. 

In the early stages of the art, turfs, thorns, 
and straw were used to fill the bottom of the 
drains; then stones, either broken into small 
pieces, or laid in the shape of a triangle, or 
| hollow cube; then tiles were used, made in 
various shapes; the most common being that of 
ir horse-shoe, in some cases laid on a sole, in 
| others without, till, finally, the cylindrical pipe 
| was introduced, and is now universally used, in 
preference to any other make. 
g,The art of drainage has passed through many 
stages. Experience has had to be purchased at 
great cost, but the general result can only be 
looked upon as one of national importance in 
the improvement of the climate, the health of 
the population, the facilities afforded for the use 
of improved machinery in working the land, and 
| the consequent vast increase of produce. 

We shall first treat of,— 

The theory and practice of land drainage, as 
applied to single fields and small inclosures ; 
and may afterwards speak of,— 

Arterial or outfall drainage, and the drainage 
of springs ; and give,— ~ 

An analysis of the several enactments which 
have been made for the encouragement of 
drainage, and for giving greater facilities for 
procuring outfalls. 

Drainage is an art, and only required in an 
artificial state of society, where the numbers of 
the population, as compared to the space on which 
they live, compel them to resort to art to extract 
from nature the supplies necessary to their 
existence. It has been remarked by a modern 
writer* that man’s whole time is engaged in a 
constant struggle in subduing to his purposes the 











liamentary committees, aided by a practical 


* Kingsley, ‘‘ The Roman and the Teuton,” 
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THE DRAINAGE OF LAND.—Section. 








laws of nature; and, although nature must be | the rain, it sinks by the law of gravity to the | watering-can. It will found that il 
obeyed, she is to be conquered. All human | lowest place it can find, Ryn. a lonaeueh saturated first nae er ihc 
any is but the conquering of one natural | through these canals. If the supply be mode- flowing out freely from the lower hole, while 
a6 Sf oe : thus, the first savage conquered | rate, the water is soon absorbed from the canals none passes out by the upper, unless so much 
the natural law which put wild beasts in the | into the pores of the particles, the soil becomes , water is poured in that the lower hole becomes 
forest by killing them; conquered the natural moistened, and the canals refill with air. This | incapable of discharging it. 
law which makes raw meat wholesome by cooking is a healthy condition of soil. If, however, the | In properly drained ground, then, while the 
it; conquered the natural law which made weeds | rain continues after the pores are full, the water rains of winter leave the surface soil in a healthy 
grow at his hut door by rooting them up, and |remains in the canals and the ground is com- moist condition, that below the drains becomes 
planting corn instead; and his successor has | pletely saturated, and will so remain until the completely saturated, and this supply of moisture 
conquered the natural law which saturates his | water either soaks away into the ditches or is is gradually drawn up, by capillary attraction, to 
fields with water to the detriment of these corn evaporated by the sun and wind. This is the supply moisture to the pores of the particles of 
crops by removing the impediments which pre- | condition of undrained land, interfering most the upper soil, which had been absorbed by the 
vent this water from obeying nature’s law of materially with the process of the germination | roots of the plants or evaporated by the summer 
gravity, by which the water will leave his land | and growth of vegetation. It is evident, there- suns. It is unnecessay here to explain what 
— = away to feed the brooks and rivers. , fore that, in a compact soil, where the intersti- | capillary attraction is, but its action may be 
e man who refuses to acknowledge this | tial spaces aresmall and the particles lie close | explained by the familiar illustration of a piece 
law, and to become artificial with the times, and together, it must be a very slow process for the | of lump sugar placed on a damp sponge; the 
to profit by the genius of his fellow men; who | water to find its way by gravitation to the | moisture from the sponge quickly spreading itself 
is content to let nature be his lord and not his ditches; and in winter, before one shower is | throughout the pores of the sugar. 
servant; who leaves his fields in the state in | thus disposed of, another follows, and the canals | Thus it will be seen that, other considerations 








which nature presents them to him, and does not 
avail himself of the inventions of modern culti- 
vation and drainage, must be content to be left 


are never empty. 


The object of drainage is by facilitating the 


apart, drains should be laid sufficiently deep to 
remove the surplus water from the roots of the 


ion & discharge of this surplus water to such a depth plants, yet not so deep as to retard the moisture 

behind in the race. | from the surface, that while, on the one hand, it | from rising, when wanted, from the supply stored 
Air, moisture, and warmth are all absolutely | is removed so far from the roots of the plants as | up in the stratum below the drains. 

necessary to vegetation. The use of the earth | not injuriously to affect them, yet, on the other,| Drainage also acts mechanically on a tenacious 
is, to act as the vehicle by means of which a | not so deep as to retard, during the dry weather | soil, and assists in the discharge of the rainfall 
supply of these can be kept up, the object of | of the summer months, the supply of moisture and the improvement of the texture of the 
drainage being not to deprive land of moisture, | which will arise from the substratum by the ac- | ground by contracting it, and thus increasing 
but to regulate the supply ; and while, with | tion of capillary attraction. To explain more the number and size of the larger pores, making 
drawing the surplus moisture, to admit in its fully: if the average quantity of rain that falls more numerous crevices or canals. That this is 





place an adequate supply of air, and so also to 
increase the temperature of the soil. 

All soil consists of a number of particles more 
or less closely united together, according to its 


nature; but even in the most compact soils these | 


particles do not form a solid mass, but between 
each there is a space, so small, indeed, as not to 


be seen without the assistance of a microscope, | 


bat still, sufficient for the admission of air. 
These small spaces are called pores, and they 


exist not only between the particles, but in the | 


particles themselves, which consist of decom- 
posed rocks and organic matter. To make this 
plainer, the above illustration is given, which 
is not intended to represent exactly the appear- 
ance the soil would present if magnified, but 
only to serve to illustrate the mechanical pro- 
perties of the soil. 

The shaded pieces are intended to represent 
the particles of which the soil consists, and 


the small dots in them the pores; the spaces | 


between being the larger pores, which com- 
municate freely with each other so that they form 
canals. Now, a soil is said to be wet when these 
interstitial spaces or canals are full of water: it 
is moist when only the small pores are full of 
water ; and it is dry when both pores and canals 
are empty of water, and consequently filled with 


air. Ifa seed be placed in the ground as shown | 


at F, and both the pores and canals are free 
from wet, it is evident it has plenty of air but no 
moisture ; and if, on the other hand, both canals 
and pores are full of water, it has plenty of 
water and no air,—the two conditions of a very 
dry and a very wet soil. If the canals are 
empty of water, and the pores full, the seed is 
then supplied with both air and water, and is in 
& condition to undergo that chemical change 
which is called germination. 

When water is first supplied to a dry soil from 





| in a lowland district were to remain on the sur- 
face, it would cover it to a depth of 24 in. ; but, 
| instead of remaining, it either flows off, or soaks 
‘in, according to the texture and condition of the 
ground. The rain which falls in summer time 
| is nearly all absorbed by the vegetation and the 
| dry soil, or is evaporated, and little or none of it 
soaks through the ground to the ditches. In 
| winter, however, about 60 per cent. of the rain- 
| fall soaks through the ground, and is carried 
away by the drains to the ditches and outfalls, 
‘and provides the supplies that maintain the 
springs and rivers. Supposing that rain has 
been falling for some time, that the ground has 
become thoroughly moist, and that the pores of 
the particles in fig. 1 are full of water, the rain 
then percolates through the interstitial spaces, 
|or canals, and, by the law of gravity, pro- 
rested by some impermeable stratum, or soil 
already fully charged with water. It then 
accumuates, rising higher and higher, until 
it arrives at a line level with the drain 


| pipes, beyond which it cannot rise, as obeying 


the law of gravity the water must flow along 
them in order to obtain a lower level. In fig. 1 
a section is shown of a drain, the soil below 
being fully saturated with water, as shown by 
the shading, and above the pipes the canals 
‘being free from water. From this explanation 
| it will be seen that it is a mistake to suppose 
‘that the water flows in at the top of the pipes. 
Such is never the case. The water always finds 
\its way in at the sides or bottom. This can 
‘easily be proved by a very simple experiment 
| with a common flower-pot, or other similar vessel, 
filled with soil, and having two holes bored in 
the sides, one near the top and the other near 
the bottom, and then after the soil has become 
| well settled in the pot, gently watering it with a 


ceeds downwards, until its progress is ar- | 


the case may easily be proved by taking a roll 
of wet clay, 1 ft. in length, and drying it, when 
it will be found to shrink in length about half an 
|inch, which, in a drain 100 ft. long, would be 
| equal to increased spaces, which, if added toge- 
ther, would measure 4 ft. 2 in. The value of 
|these crevices and contractions may be more 
‘fully realised by examining the appearance of 
| two seeds of barley, the one of which has been 
|sown in well-drained land and the other in a 
| hard, cold soil. In the former case the rootlets 
are able to travel in all directions in search 
of fc. , and the plant is strong and healthy; in 
the latter, the delicate fibres of the roots are 
unable to force their way through the hard 
ground, and the plant, lacking nourishment, is 
stunted and unhealthy. 


Air and Warmth. 


Both these are absolutely necessary to the 
‘germination of seed and the growth of plants. 
The admission of air to the soil not only im- 
proves its texture, but also raises the tempera- 
‘ture, and supplies nourishment to the roots of 
|the plants. The difference between the surface 
‘and subsoil, is mainly due to the fact of the 
| former being constantly brought in contact with 
| the atmospheric air by ploughing and harrow- 
ing. This is exemplified on lands where steam 
cultivation and deep ploughing are in operation, 
the depth of the tilth, or workable soil, being 
equal to the depth at which the gronnd is stirred 
up. Jethro Tull, who is called the father of hus- 
bandry, had such strong faith in the advantage 
to be derived from the beneficial effects to the 
soil from the atmosphere, that he went the 
length of saying, that if the ground were only 
properly cultivated it would always be in a fit 
condition to support vegetation, without manure ; 
and although this theory has not been supported 
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n practice, yet there is no doubt that a well- 
draned, and consequently a well-aérated soil, 
vequires much less manure than one that 
is sodden with water. There are many mine- 
ral and organic substances in all soils which 
remain dormant, and useless to vegetation, 
until decomposed by the action of the atmo- 
sphere; there are also many salts which 
are unaffected by the water in the ground, but 
which, on exposure to the air, are immediately 
set free and dissolved, and carried to the roots 
of the plants. An excess of water will thus 
neutralize the chemical decomposition of the 
substances contained in the manure laid on the 
fields, and which largely supply food to vegeta- 
tion. Now drainage is as useful in promoting 
the ¢irenlation of atmospheric air as in remov- 
ing the superabundance of moisture; for if the 
canals shown in fig. 1 are emptied of water, it 
is evident that its place must be supplied with 
air ; and as the effect of drainage is, by mechani- 
cally improving the texture of the soil, to in- 
crease the number of these crevices or canals, 
so it also increases the circulation of the air, 
which passes through the soil to the drains, and 
along them to their outlets, thus keeping up a 
constant supply of fresh air, as necessary to the 
healthy existence of plants as to that of human 
beings. 

The subject of air drainage was very warmly 
advocated by the late Mr. Hutchinson, of Grant- 
ham, who advised the tenants on Lord Brown- 
low’s estate, to whom he was agent, to lay out 
their drains with as much regard to the air as 
the water. To prove the advantage, he tried 
several experiments, one of which was on a field 
at Marnham, near Newark-on-Trent, which con- 
sisted of ten acres of strong loamy soil, upon a 
clay subsoil. The field was drained in 1843 with 
horse-shoe tiles, laid 2 ft. deep, and 5 yards apart. 
In the autumn of 1846, Mr. Hutchinson caused 
the field to be divided into four compartments, 
each containing five of the drains. The outside 


and centre compartments were not interfered | air ?”* 





peor into the other two were introduced 





The only remaining question is, if we are to 


what Mr, Hutchinson called an “air-drain,”/ abandon the present system, what are we to do 


\that is, a drain laid across the upper part of the 
field, connecting the upper ends of the five 
idrains in each case, the air-drain communicating 
|with the open air at each end, thus establishing 
a natural current, or circulation of air, through 
‘the ordinary drains. The field was sown that 
year with turnips, followed by wheat. The 
turnips on the whole field were an indifferent 
‘crop, and were therefore condemned, as being 
too inferior to stand the winter. The produce 
of the turnips and wheat, in portions of nearly 
one acre each, of the several divisions, were 
carefully weighed, the result being as shown in 
the annexed table. 

The quality of the wheat on the air-drained 
land was judged to be superior, by threepence 
per bushel, and the straw of a better and brighter 


description. 
The conclusion Mr. Hutchinson drew from 


these experiments was, that land which has been 
insufficiently and imperfectly drained, as this 
‘field was, may be considerably improved by the 
system of air-drains he recommended. 

Further to prove the important part that air 
plays in the development of vegetation, the fol- 
‘lowing experiment is copied from Griffith’s 
| “ Chemistry of the Seasons” :— 


** Two hundred pounds of earth were dried in an oven, 
and afterwards put into a large earthen vessel; the earth 
was then moistened with rainwater, and a willow tree, 
weighing 5 pounds, was placed therein. During the 
space of five years, the earth was carefully watered with 
rainwater. The willow grew and flourished, and to pre- 
vent the earth being mixed with fresh earth, or dust blown 
| into it by the wind, it was covered with a metal plate, per- 

forated with a great number of small holes suitable for the 
admission of air only. After growing in the earth for five 
years, the willow tree was removed, and found to weigh 
109 pounds and 3 ounces: the leaves, which fell from the 
tree every autumn, were not included in this weight. The 
earth was then removed from the vessel, again dried in 
the oven, and afterwards weighed: it was discovered to 
bave lost only about 2 ounces of its origina! weight ; thus 
164 pounds of lignum or woody fibre, bark, roots, &., 
were certainly produced, but from what source but the 





























PRODUCE PER ACRE. 
Description. ’ y a 
: Oe a. ee 
Weight. | Measure, | 
Tons. Cwt, | Stones, Ib. | Bushels, Pecks, Cwt. qrs. Ib. 
i ee 4 28 3 | Se 
20 5 | Ot 4 |} 21 0 20 2 2% 
Difference per acre in favour of the) = | ‘ 
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bai Recent eqnesinent. | | 
ir-drained land. Potatoes ploughed } A 
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ARCHEOLOGY v. ARCHITECTURE. 


As Mr. Pugin is far from being the only per- 
son who cannot appreciate the difference between 
archwxology and architecture, let me try if I can 
express my own view of it in a few words. 

An archwologist is a man who, in making the 


| though less dignified and probably less perma- 
nently pleasing. The true solution of the diffi- 
| culty would, probably, have been to throw archz- 
ology overboard and try architecture.’ 

| An architect I define to be a man who in 
designing a building thinks only of the purposes 
|and age for and in which it is to be erected; 


design for a building, tries to imitate the form | who uses only those constructive means and 
and details of some bygone age so exactly that | forms which are best suited to his purposes ; 
it might, but for its newness, be mistaken for a | who groups the parts thus designed so as to form 
work of an earlier period than that in which it the most symmetrical and harmonious whole 
was erected, The term applies equally to Egyp- | which the other exigencies of his building will 
tian, Classical, or Medizval reproductions. In | admit of; and who then seeks to ornament the 
many respects the portico of the British Museum | whole with the most elegant details he can 
is a worse example of archwology than the de- | design, and those best suited to express the 
sign for the Law Courts, because besides pre- | purposes of the building on which he is em- 


tending to reproduce a dead style, it is one wholly | 
unsuited to our climate. On the other hand, how- | 
ever, it may be urged, that as the classical styles | 
attained to a higher and more intellectual develop- | 
ment than the Mediwval styles, they are therefore | 
more suited to the refinement of the nineteenth | 
century. As examples of archeology usurping 

the place of architecture, both are equally bad ; | 
though, owing to its superior refinement, a_ 
new style, based on the Classic, might be | 


ployed; and all this without thinking of the 
past or any other clime. 

Historically the distinction is easily marked 
out. Down to the end of the fifteenth century in 
Europe, and in many countries of the East to | 
nearly the present time, archwology was | 
unknown as a principle of design, and all the | 
buildings erected before these periods are more or | 
less successful as designs, many pre-eminently so. 





for the future? No man, or set of men, can at 
once invent a new style. It must be developed 
out of some previous form, and by a slow and 
gradual progress of growth. The question ig, 
shall we plant the tree that is to bear our “ style 
of the future” in a Classic or a Gothic soil? 
Bearing in mind that of the new style, to be 
worth anything it must be neither Classic nor 
Gothic: I for one would give my vote for the 
elegance of the first-named in preference to the 
picturesqueness of the latter. If we are only to 
continue to copy, my personal sentiment would 
be on the side of our national style. But my 
hope is, that we may yet see true and real archi. 
tecture, properly so called, again clothing the 
land with beauty, and the battle of the styles 
relegated to oblivion as one of the strange aber. 
rations of a bygone age. Jas. Fercusson, 








THE NEWSROOM BALLROOM, 
LIVERPOOL. 


We make a brief allusion to the ball given by 
the corporation of Liverpool on the 9th inst. to 
|the Princess Helena and her husband, Prince 

Christian, Prince Arthur, and the Princess 
Henrietta, simply that we may record the 
| admirable effect of the Newsroom in the New 
| Exchange built from the designs of Mr. T. H. 
| Wyatt, who himself aesisted in the arrange- 
|ment of the decorations. The three drawing- 
rooms of the Town-hall were used as reception- 
rooms; the large and small ballrooms as draw- 
_ing-rooms for the general company; and the 
| small dining-room as a supper-room for the royal 
party. From the Queen’s balcony, at the back of 
the town-hall, a communication had been estab- 
lished, by a temporary wooden corridor or 
bridge, with the Exchange Newsroom. This 
corridor was draped wirh fluted tarlatan, green 
and white, bordered with flowers, adorned with 
mirrors, and brilliantly lighted. The floors of 
the rooms and corridors were carpeted with 
crimson cloth. By the corridor opening from 
the Queen’s balcony the visitors as they arrived 
proceeded to the Newsroom, which had been 
prepared for dancing. The room and dome were 
flooded with light, which was reflected from the 
varied and polished marbles extensively em- 
ployed in the walls. The architectural details of 
the interior were brought out with photographic 
minuteness. At the south side of the hall a dais, 
surmounted by a canopy of purple and gold, had 
been placed, with chairs of state. At the side 
of this dais were marble busts of the Queen 
and the late Prince Consort, with red velvet 
drapery at the back. 

We gave a view, not very long ago, of the very 
noble room in which the ball took place, and 
our readers will be able to imagine for them- 
selves the effect that was produced under the 
new circumstances by its size, fine proportions, 
and sculptured decorations. Mr. Wyatt has 
reason to be satisfied with the encomiums that 
have been bestowed on his work. The visit on 
Wednesday, as well as the ball on Thursday, ap- 
| pears to have been very satisfactory to the royal 
guests, and very creditable to the corporation. 
The Princess Helena, on leaving, said to the 
mayor, with expressive simplicity, ‘“‘ My Mother 
will be very much pleased to hear of this.” 














ART IN ATHENS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects the following communication was read 
by Professor Donaldson, being an extract from 
a letter from Signor Kaftangioglu, architect, 
Athens, dated 26th December, 1867 :— 

I wish to give you some account of art at 
Athens, knowing the interest you take in the 





Since the building of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
archwology has been the ruling principle, and 


Z0th d |Consequently no building erected i 
sign for the Parliament Houses, tried a com- | since that 0B is mtioalp mein: ion, 
” ? 


promise between the two. He adopted the | more or less. fai i 
symmetry and formality of a Classic, or, rather, | proportion a Sauk cca gr cab 
ne an ee yes design, especially for his river | architecture Bin 9s 
ront, and clothed it in a Gothic garb. Like! Inother words ‘bef i 
most compromises, it was only partially success- | tects thought soil eae de po age ene 
ful. Many, no doubt, would, at the present | they have copied more than they have thonght 
day, prefer o building designed on Pugin’s | and hence the very unsatisfactory state of ‘the 
Principles,” with all its variety of light and | art since the period indicated m y 
shade and wild picturesque irregularity. It | 
would, at least, have been more fashionable, 


more suitable to our wants than one developed | 
out of the Gothic style. Barry, in his de- | 





* To be continued, 


| subject. After the fall of King Otho, art lost 
| great protector at Athens, and I was myself 
obliged to resign my appointment as Director of 
the School of Fine Arts, which is now in the hands 
of the military engineers. In revenge I was 
happily charged by the executors of a rich indi- 
vidual to execute my project for a School of 
the Fine Arts, called Polytechnic, at a cost of 
80,0001. Four years are passed since it was com- 
menced. The sub-basement, all the colamns, the 
cornices, windows, are of Pentelic marble. The 
plan of the edifice is divided into three sepa- 
rate blocks; three-fourths are now built, and 
I hope to cover it in in the course of the year. The 
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elevation has a length of about 330 ft., English ; VEN witheet suestel nolies? . 

. aa von : NTIL N. pecial notice ? or the openings of an 
in fact, it is the largest building now construct- , ATO ordinary window a very small onl the half of 
ing at Athens. Besides the Polytechnic School} IN referring to the necessity for floor ventila-| an inch only, would admit as much air as one of 








we are now erecting a Museum for Antiquities 
after the plan of a German architect, Professor 
Lange, of Munich. The expense will be met by 
a rich Greek at Petersburg, M. Tosigon, and a 
Candiot lady, Mme. Bernardachi. The works 
also of an Academy of Literature and Science 
will be soon resumed, after having been 
suspended for some time: it is being built by 
Hansen, at the expense of the rich Greek 
banker, Sina, of Vienna. The Archwological 


tion in your very liberal notice of the little 
pamphlet I sent you, you say, “Opinions 
in these matters supported equally by large | 
experience, strangely differ.” I quite agree 
with you that this is the case; but ought it to 
beso? Does not this strange difference show 
conclusively that there is a great want of ac- 
curate knowledge upon this subject, even among 
some of these men of large experience ? 

You refer to the very interesting communica- 


those conduits, even before being choked with 
dust. The habit of closing or leaving the door 
open into the hall might change the condition 


of the room probably one hundred times as much 


as the conduits, and the attention of the at- 
tendants being drawn to the subject of ventilation 
these other favourable conditions would be likely 
to occur. 

I fally believe, if the rooms described were 
otherwise entirely tight, relying exclusively on 





Society have decided, with the money raised by | tion of Dr. Templeton, printed in your issue of | the conduits, and were crowded, as were the 
means of a lottery, upon laying open the remains | September 14, 1867, as illustrating that difference | barrack-rooms of the 95th regiment during the 
of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, which, as | of opinion, compared with the opinions expressed | prevalence of the cholera in the East, so graphi- 
you know, are covered by the houses of the /|in the pamphlets under discussion. You could | cally deseribed by the doctor, and the external 
village. But unfortunately the money acquired, | scarcely have selected a better article to illustrate | air was warm and calm, as frequently occurs in 
amounting to §,0001, is not sufficient to buy up that difference. You appear by your approval | summer, that the flame of the lantern, when 
the village. Neither France nor England has | to have some confidence in the arrangement | placed below the level of the beds, would not only 
yet taken part im this important matter. In the | there illustrated, and, from my own experience, | become small and red, but would soon be en- 
meantime I send you a leaf of laurel, which I | fully believe that nine-tenths of your readers tirely extinguished, and the result of continual 
plucked on the spot. The day before yesterday would one year ago have accepted that illus- occupation would be but little more favourable 
a representation took place in the Odeum of tration as entirely correct, and been quite will- | than that of the “ Blackhole of Calcutta.” 
Herodes Atticus, of the Antigone of Sophocles. | ing to act upon it. It will be found on careful examination, that 
Thus, after #0 many centuries the Theatre of Yet I will endeavour to explain to you why I) these openings do not work just according to 
Herodes Atticus again vibrated with the accents | think the theories upon which the doctor has| theory all the time—probably not more than 
of the universal poetry of Sophocles. The rail- | based his operations are entirely incorrect, and one day in ten; for instance, if the room was 
road from Athens to Pirmwus, by an English con- | why I believe the practice is wrong altogether ; tight in the spring of the year, and the chimney 
tractor, is on the point of being commenced. | and the reason for my thinking he has mis- | was a little colder than the external atmosphere, 
Unfortunately, the line chosen for the station is | taken the results of his work which he supposes | both openings would be exits, and the air would 
not favourable either for the antiquities or com- | to have been so satisfactory. enter by tumbling down the chimneys; and 
mercial interests, having been injudiciously If I had written a description of what was again, whém the chimney was the hottest, the 
selected. | designed to be expressed by the first diagram on | air would go out there, and both openings would 
the sheet of lithographs sent you, I could be inlets. But you may say, what difference 
scarcely a expressed it more clearly than | does it make, so that there is a change of air in 
N 2 ; your extract from Dr. Templeton’s letter refer-| the room? I agree with you that it does not 
mma i ge ge wh | Ting to the pond in the meadow. By reference make any; but then what becomes of our beau- 
3 | to the diagram you can see the revolving motion tiful dynamic theory ? 

A sincuLar arbitration case has been heard at around its centre caused by the friction of the’ My opinions are not based on the supposed 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The Corporation | passing current, and that some of the foul air effect in a few isolated cases; but in the Quarter- 
require 22 ft. of the frontage of St. Peter’s of the room is being swept out by its becoming master General’s office in this city, are plang of 
parish churchyard for the purpose of widening entangled in the passing current; and an equal the ventilation of hundreds of buildings, in 
Church-street. They propose to disinter the portion of the pure air left in the room, by} which hundreds of thousands of men have been 
bodies and remove to consecrated ground striking below the opening. treated, and the effect of the ventilation watched 
at either Anfield or Smithdown-road Cemeteries.| By taking two pieces of ordinary window- | most critically—because in the early part of the 
The inscriptions on the gravestones have long glass, and with a strip of rubber and clamps, or| war, when it was proposed to introduce floor 
since been obliterated. The Rector of Liverpool, a frame of wood, making a little glass house as ventilation, there was scarcely one surgeon that 
on behalf of his successors, claims 18,000. for | described in the lecture, with openings on oppo- | at first agreed to such a radical innovation upon 
the strip of land thus required, the sum origi- site sides, both top and bottom, this whole sub- | their long-established practice. It gained favour 
nally asked being 26,0001. Witnesses on behalf. ject can be illustrated in the most beautifal| very rapidly, however, in opposition to their 
of the Corporation were called to prove that manner. With both openings at the top, and | frequent formal protests, and by the pamphlet 
even if used for building purposes the land could | the stream of air and water (either can be used) | which is herewith sent you, in which has been 
not bring more than 9,0001., and their counsel flooring across as described, it will be noticed | printed a few of the letters received, yor will 
argued that it could not be so used. An inti-|that it requires as much as twenty room- | See how heartily it is now endorsed by the most 
mation was also given that it was intended to | fals to remove all the originally contained | eminent sanitarians, and men of the most ex- 
appeal to a higher court as to whether the air by mere friction on the plan ildestrated ; | tensive practical experience, in this country. 
Corporation can be made to pay anything, as but if by closing the upper outlet, and opening; I consider all theories for the direct and un- 
they were the original granters oF the land for One on a level with the floor, it will be seen | controlled iatroduction of fresh air into a house, 
the construction of the churchyard. For the 'that the whole contained air will be removed | incorrect. I am by no means certain, that if the 








Rector, Mr. Louis Hornblower estimated the by displacement, by the introduction of one-| inhabitants of London could have suflicient 


value of the p at 40l.a yard, making a 
total of 18,6001. Mr. Thomas Wylie gave similar 
evidence. Mr. Peter Ellis valued the land at 
from 341. to 351. per square yard. Mr. John 
Evans, ironmonger, was called to prove that he 
had offered 461. per square yard to the Corpora- 
tion for land adjoining the’present property, and 
that the Corporation had refused his offer. Mr. 
James Holme valued the land at 361. per square 
yard. Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt estimated the cost 
at 301. per yard; and Mr. George Pownall gave 
hisestimate at301. On thepartof the Corporation, 
Mr. Charles Edward M‘Aulay, C.E., London, said 
the strip of land to be taken would be useless 
for building purposes unless one-third of its 
depth were given to the public for a foot- 
path. He valued the land at 351. per square 
yard. Taking off 6 feet for a footpath, the 
value would be 8,9951. Mr. J. A. Picton stated 
that he thought it was impossible to build on 
the strip of land in question unless a foot- 
path were provided for the protection of the 
public. He valued the land at 30/. a square 
yard. Mr. Culshaw gave his valuation as at 341. 
& square yard. He was also of opinion that one- 
third of the space should be converted into a 
footpath. Mr. Clutton, of London, gave similar 
evidence. The arbitrator, Mr. H. Hannsty, took 
time to consider his award. 








ArcuirecruraL History. — The Belgian 
Academy of Sciences and Arts offer a premium 
of 1,000 francs (401.) for the best Inquiry 
respecting the period at which the Architecture 
in the Low Countries was affected by Italian 
influence, with indications of the persons to 
whom such influence is attributable, and cita- 
tions of works in illustration of the same. 


_and-a-quarter or one-and-a-half times the quan- 
| tity contained in the room. 

| The doctor makes no allusions to the varia- 
tion of temperature or density; and yet this is 
'of great importance, and will, on close investi- 
| gation, be found to interfere very materially 
with his theory: for instance, if the external 
‘atmosphere should be twenty degrees lower 
than the room (which must often occur) it 
would, if allowed to enter in quantities suffi- 
cient to effect much good, come tumbling down 
| in “those horrid descending blasts” so bitterly 
complained of in the barrack-rooms, even if 
| partially protected by the draught-board shown. 


| blankets and external fires to preserve a comfort- 
able warmth, and every one of their present 
dwellings should be destroyed, so that they 
would have to live in the open air, that they 
would be more unhealthy: upon the contrary, 
'I believe it would add greatly to their health 
|and strength. Yet I am not willing to admit 
| that it is impossible to build houses that may be 
| made perfectly air-tight, when desired by the 
| occupants, and in which may be maintained a 
uniform temperature, irrespective of the many 
| sudden changes of the external atmosphere, and 
| which shall be entirely comfortable and whole- 


| some for the occupants : and we “ builders” are 


| But the doctor says this does not occur in/ the ones to teach the people how to do it. 
| practice with his arrangement. Why not? Let; Through the kindness of Mr. A. B. Mallett, 
'us see. 15 in. by 4 in. is the size given for| Supervising Architect of the Treasury Depart- 


| the conduits; these are covered on the outside | 
‘of the wall by an iron grating punched with 
|}-in. holes $ in. apart. This would admit of 
about 85 }-in. holes, giving an area of about 
17 squareinches. This again is still more throt- 
tled by the zinc plate on the inside of the wall | 
with only } in. holes, which according to my | 
experience, and I think the experience of the 
screens for the fresh-air ducts-at the Houses 
of Parliament, would be almost entirely closed 
by dust in six months, and those horrid draughts 
would not occur, because not sufficient air would 
come in to cause them. 

But the doctor says, “since then a most gra- 
tifying change has taken place, and this result, | 
both novel and striking can be attributed to no) 
other cause than the thorough ventilation of the 
above-mentioned rooms.” _ 

In each room on the plan is shown a fireplace, 
which with the ordinary flue of 16 in. square 
would give an opening of 256 in., or 7} times 
as much as both of the conduits together. Is it 


ment, I have been permitted to make asketch of 
a ward of the Marine Hospital now being erected 
by the department at Chicago, Lilinois, which | 
enclose. : 

The four heated shafts (two at each end of 
the ward) apply equally to the three wards, one 
in each story. The area of the four flues being 
24 ft., would give 8 ft. for each ward. In 
addition to this, there are ventilating flues in the 
exterior walls, one for each two beds ; these flues 
are each Sin. by 16 in., and a separate one for each 
story. There are fourteen of these flues from 
each story, each ward being designed for 25 
beds : this gives 2,944 square inches for perm«- 
nent openings for exits for 28 beds, instead of 
the doctor’s 34 in. for 8 beds—that is, while I 
have 105 in. to a bed, he has only 4¢ in. The 
openings into these flues at the floor will merely 
have light screens over them, as there is no 
necessity of closing them at any time. 

There are three tireplaces shown in each ward, 
either or all of which may be used if necessary, 
or when not in use the beds will stand in front, 








not possible that the fire-boards were removed 
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4 ft. 





A. Heated shaft from W.C., 2 ft. by 3 ft. 
B. Heated shafts from ward, 2 ft. by : 
C. Heated shafts from kitchens, 2 ft. by 6 ft. and 2 ft. by 
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the fireplace acting merely as a ventilating flue. | earnestness or vigour in urging that every window 
The heated flue in the water-closets acts as a | should be made to lower from the top for summer 


ventilator for the closets only, in this case, as 
greatcare has been taken to isolate them from the 
wards by the vestibules and thorough cross 
draughts ; but where they commanicate directly 
with the ward, I fasten the sash in the closet, and 
put Venetian blinds in the communicating doors, 
so as to cause a constant draught from the wards 
into the closets. There is no direct opening 
into the shaft from the room, but it is drawn 
down around the seats to below the floor in each 
story; the ceiling of the story below being 
firred down 3 ft. (leaving the ceiling in the 
water-closet 11 ft., the wards being 14 ft.), and 
from this space the opening is made into the 
heated shaft. 

These shafts will be heated by a steam coil at 
the bottom, not at the top, of each one, and are 
designed for summer ventilation also, as we 


ventilation, or whenever the room is warm 
enough to admit of it ? 

Now as this upper ventilation must be regu- 
lated according to the temperature of the room, 
what means have we that can be so easily under- 
stoed by every one, and that will be likely to be 
used judiciously and whenever necessary as 
lowering a window or opening a door? In con- 
nexion with the window ventilation, the Venetian 
blinds, so common with us, which direct the 
inflowing current toward the ceiling, allowing it 
to fall gently and well diffused, are very useful. 

I admit that there are times when ceiling 
ventilation through the heated flues would be 
desirable ; yet with the exclusive ventilation 





|in connexion with the gas-burners for carrying 
| off immediately all products of combustion, the 
additional advantage to be gained by more 


believe this is a much better application of openings, I fear would scarcely compensate for 
power for forced ventilation than is made by the | the harm resulting from their abuse. Less fuel 
use of the fan. | will maintain a uniform and agreeable tem- 
Now if these exhaust shafts were permitted to | perature in the lower and occupied portions of 
act freely in exhausting the air, and if fresh | the room, even with this very liberal ventilation 
air to supply the place thereof was permitted to | from the floor, than is often used where only one 
suck in at window cracks, and flow unwarmed quarter the amount of air passes through the 
across the room to the heaters, the cold draughts room, and ceiling ventilation only is relied 
over the feet and backs of those sitting near the | upon. 
windows would be unbearable, and the system) I must really beg your pardon for troubling 
would be condemned at once. To avoid such a | you with this very long communication, pleading 
calamity, all the air is conducted between the | as my excuse my extreme anxiety to convince 
joists. in each story, through the centre to the | the Builder of the correctness of my views, 
top of the steam coil, and all obliged to enter hoping to secure its strong and powerfal in- 





the room through it, and be partially warmed | 
by steam in winter and cooled by ice-water in | 
the pipes or ice in the evaporating pans in 

summer, if desired. These openings will be 

about five square feet to each coil, the outer 

rows of pipes being left entirely exposed for 

direct radiation into the rooms. I decidedly 

prefer having the coils for heating in the rooms, 

instead of in chambers in the cellar, because it 

is absolutely necessary to have some direct 

radiation to make a comfortable room; for even 

when the air is heated by pipes filled with warm 

water, if it is all made warmer than the required 

temperature of the room, it causes a languid, 

debilitating feeling. The most perfect arrange- 

ment is to have walls, ceiling, floor, and all 

solid bodies in the room heated to about 98°, 

the temperature of the body, and then the fresh 

air may be 50° or 55°. My office is thus heated 

before entering in the morning. The gas- 

burners will be placed in front of the flues, with 
@ special opening directly above them for their 
exclusive ventilation. 

And now you may ask—Where is your pro- 
vision for flue ventilation from the ceiling ? My 


fluence in dispelling the strange difference of 

opinion upon this very important subject now 

existing among men of large experience. 
Washington. Lewis W. Leeps. 








GATES, CASTLE ASHBY, NORTHAMPTON. 
SHIRE. 


CastLe Asuey, our readers will little require 


_ to be reminded, is the fine old seat of the Comp- 


tons, in Northamptonshire. This family is one 
of the most ancient in the country, and has 
occupied from time immemorial large estates in 
Warwickshire, upon which the celebrated Sir 
William Compton, the friend and companion- 
at-arms of Henry VIII., built the beautiful old 
mansion of Compton Wyniates, which has been 
recently, in a great measure, restored by the 
architect of the work which we now illustrate, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt. 

The estate of Ashby was purchased with 
others by Sir William Compton from Richard, 
the third Earl of Kent. 





answer is—I have made none. You say I am 
“quite right in urging the value of the open 
fireplace; but this must by no means be taken | 
to mean that exits for foul air in the upper part | 
of apartments are not absolutely required.” 

Do you find in those lectures any want of 


Sir William’s great-grandson, the second Lord 
Compton, married the daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Spenser, alderman of London, prover- 
bially called “ Rich Spenser,” who was not only 
the owner of a vast real estate, including Canon- 
bury House, Islington, and Crosby Hall, in 


D. Fresh-air ducts. 

E. Coils of steam-pipe. 
F. Linen dro 
G. Lift. 








Pp. 


London, but who died possessed of an enormous 
personalty, estimated at half a million sterling 
at least. There is no doubt that the existing 
mansion at Castle Ashby owes much of its splen- 
dour to the lavish outlay of funds derived from 
the “ rich” Spenser. 

The house is well known to architects, from 
the fact of its complete illustration in Robinson’s 
sequel to the “ Vitruvius Britannicus.” 

The mansion is of two periods, the older por- 
tion built in Queen Elizabeth’s reign by Henry, 
first Baron Compton, consisting of a middle and 
two projecting wings, enclosing a square court- 
yard, and a fagade containing a chapel, long 
gallery, and series of rooms subsequently added 
from designs by Inigo Jones, forming a fourth 
side to the square courtyard, which it now 
entirely encloses, 

Some idea of the extent of this grand old 
building may be formed from the knowledge of 
the fact that it covers an area equal to about 
the square of 170 ft. 

Until within the last few years the garden and 
approaches have not been worthy of the fine old 
structure; but now, thanks to the taste and 
liberality of the present Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, a worthy Compton in his love for and pro- 
ficiency in the arts, a fitting balance has been 
restor.d. Mr. Thomas has ably seconded his 
lordship’s views as landscape gardener, and Mr. 
Wyatt, as architect. Under the latter and from 
his designs Mr. Blashfield has thoroughly vindi- 
cated a truth we are just beginning to fully 
realize, videlicet, the admirable capabilities for 
such works of the long comparatively neglected 
material, terra-cotta. 

The grounds are now laid out in a series of 
terraces, inclosing sunk gardens at various levels, 
connected by flights of steps. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the sharpness and artistic spirit with which 
the terra-cotta has brought out the mass of 
elaborate decoration displayed on the various 
pedestals, balustrades, bastions, and fountains. 

These works are of great extent, and have 
occupied several years in erection. Their effect 
is greatly heightened by the masses of flowers 
A under Lord Northampton’s personal 
direction in the most elegant patterns, and in a 
succession of contrasts of colour such as one 
might fancy a Persian alone could have elabo- 
a in the all but fabulous gardens of the 

ast. 

Some time ago Lord Northampton purchased 
a number of fragments of ancient iron- 
work, These it fell to Mr. Wyatt’s duty to 
combine and supplement, and, having done 80, 
to design fitting piers to which they might be 
hung. In the first part of his task he called 
Mr. Potter, of South Molton-street, to his as- 
sistance, and in the last Mr. Blashfield. The 
result is before our readers, who can, however, 
form but an imperfect idea from our engraving 
of the effect the gates present as seen with the 
ancestral trees of the beautiful park surrounding 





the noble old mansion, 
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- case of prison cells the inmates were able to 
BUILDING IN CONCRETE. communicate with each other by tapping the 

A speciaL meeting of the Architectural Asso- | wall even though an empty cell might intervene. 
ciation was held on the 8th inst., at the House in | This proved that solid walls were conducive and 


Conduit-street, for the purpose of resuming the 
discussion on concrete dwellings. Mr. R. Phéné 
Spiers, who presided, observed that, accompanied 
by several members, he had a few days before 
visited East Sheen, to inspect a concrete house in 
course of construction there, from designs by 
Mr. Blomfield. Here the apparatus patented by 
Mr. Tall was seen at work, and the various 
methods of construction in concrete were ex- 
plained, and afforded much satisfaction to the 
members. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (hon. secretary) observed 
that, in discussing the subject of concrete dwel- 
lings, it would be desirable to consider, not so 
much the material itself as the application of it 
to different buildings. Concrete had been used 
as a building material from the earliest times, 


not antagonistic to the transmission of sound. 

Mr. Potter expressed himself generally favour- | 
able to the use of concrete, and asked a number 
of questions with the view of eliciting explana- 
tions. He had himself contemplated building | 
some houses at Wimbledon of either brick or | 
concrete, and he found that the estimates for the 
latter material were higher than for the former. 
He wished to obtain some reliable information 
as to the cost of the apparatus. 

Mr. Tall said it was not to be presumed that | 
& separate apparatus would have to be made for | 
every house. The apparatus once made would | 
build 100 six-roomed houses; so that its cost, 
divided over the whole, would be too insignifi- 
cant to be appreciable. When people came to 
him and said they wanted to build only one or 





and the ruins of the abbey at Reading showed | two concrete houses, his answer was, “ Do not | 
how strong was the core, which, after the lapse | build with concrete; but if you want to build a| 
of several centuries, was perfect, although the | number of houses, you will save the cost of the 
stones with which it was originally faced had | apparatus on the first two or three.” He was 
been picked out. In our own day, too, concrete | prepared to say that in any clay country, with 
had been used in the construction of Dover har- | bricks even as low as 20s. per 1,000, he would 
bour and breakwater; in works at Brighton and | build concrete houses at half the expense of 
other places; and abundant evidence had been | brick. If, on the other hand, there was no clay, 
given that it could stand the assaults of both sea | but gravel, stone chippings, clinkers, or any 
and weather. The strength of the material had | thing of that sort, he would undertake to crush 
been tested in that room on the 6th of December, the stuff and use it up with the concrete at much | 
when a small block of concrete, 3 ft. in length, | less cost than brickwork. If, however, brick- | 
11 in. deep, and 4} in. in thickness, had borne | work could be done at 81. a rod, he confessed | 
36 cwt. without breaking. It seemed to him | himself beaten. 

that the introduction of concrete asa building; Mr. Blashill.—I am doing it myself now, in 
material was entirely a question of expense ; for, | the West of England, at 7/. 10s. the rod. 

unless it could be shown that the cost was much Mr. Tall said if that were so he would under- 
less than that of brickwork, considerable diffi- | take tc put up concrete in the locality named for 
culty would have to be encountered in any | half what Mr. Blashill was paying. There was 
attempt that might be made to substitute it for | no portion of the country in which concrete build- 
that material. Two essentials appeared to be | ings could not be put up ; and, as an illustration, 
necessary in dealing with concrete: the first, to he might mention that a nobleman had written 
get the foundations right (always an important to him to say that he could not use it because he 
consideration in every building, but especially | had not a yard of gravel on his estate. The re- 
so inconcrete dwellings), and secondly, toseethat | ply he made was, “ That is so; but you don’t 
the material was mixed in the proper proportions. | want gravel, for you have a material ten times 
He believed that both difficulties might be’got over better,—you have sandstone, which, if crushed, 
if the erection of new buildings were deputed to | will make the best concrete in the world.” All 
competent persons. Concrete floors, when practi-| that was required to get the concrete was to 
cable, were very desirable, but he confessed he | have the proper machine to crush it; for there 
would be afraid to trust to a cement or concrete | was no place so situated thaj suitable material 
roof. With regard to the architectural treat-| could not be obtained within four or five miles 
ment, there were difficulties no doubt in the/of the building site. He contended that con- 








Concrete roofs had not, he frankly admitt ed 
answered at Bexley, simply because at that time 
ihe had not had sufficient experience as to the 
,mode of laying them. As for the exterior ap. 
pearance of concrete, he did not consider that 
in small dwellings or cottages any architectural 
ornamentation was necessary ; and in the case of 
the cottages built at Maidstone, for Mr. What- 
man, M.P., that gentleman declined to have 
them stuccoed, although he did give them a coat 
of colour. In reply to a question, he said that 
he had carefully examined the concrete ruins at 
Reading, which he found to be composed simply 
of lime and gravel. There was, however, plenty 
of “packing” in it; and with regard to the 
latter, he was quite prepared to recommend 
75 per cent. of “ packing” to 25 per cent. of 
concrete. He repeuted that it would not answer 
a builder’s purpose to buy the apparatus for one 
or two houses; but that he was quite willing to 
take it back from any builder who might have 
built a dozen houses with it, at a reduction of 
50 per cent. on the cost price. It was a mistake 
to suppose that skilled workmen were required 
to build concrete dwellings: any ordinary car- 
penter could fix the frame; and when once made 
level, it was absolutely impossible for it to go 
wrong. It would not even be necessary to plumb 
it. In the hands of a competent foreman, the 
work would go on with great rapidity; but in 
order to remove all objection on the score of want 
of experience by third parties, he was quite pre- 
pared, in all cases where the apparatus was pur- 

chased, to see the first two houses carried ont. 
The chairman observed, with reference to the 
absorption of water by a concrete wall, that in 
exposed situations it might be desirable to use 
stucco or tile, to prevent the penetration of a 
driving rain from the south-west. With regard 
to the hardness and solidity of the material, it 
struck him, as a drawback to the use of concrete, 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
make those subsequent alterations, which every 
architect knew that clients were always anxious 
to make, so long as they could be carried out 
without expense. When he saw the building at 
East Sheen, he was persuaded that some exterior 
ornamentation would be necessary, as not only 
was the concrete not all the same colour, but 
there were (so to speak) strata of unequal 
degrees of smoothness, some being rougher than 
others. He hoped, however, that in cases where 
stucco might be employed to improve the front, 
stone-joints would not be introduced, and that 








way; but he could not for a moment suppose | crete properly prepared (and none other should | the system of covering the whole building with 
that the architects of the United Kingdom would | be used) was not only stronger than brick, but | glazed tiles would not receive any countenance. 


on that account flinch from dealing with a new | would bear ten times the weight of brick, and 


Mr. Tall said, that if the concrete was mixed 


material if it had solid advantages in other re-| ten times the pressure of wind. This was|in the proportion of one of cement to eight of 
spects to recommend it, A concrete wall looked | proved in the case of some houses built at | other material, the absorption of rain would be 


undoubtedly very rough, but in the country that | Gravesend, 


While in course of construction, | impossible. With regard to the objection to the 


drawback might be met by the introduction of | some bricklayers employed on some adjoining | use of concrete, on the score that subsequent 
creepers and other forms of vegetation, while in | houses said to the men engaged on the concrete | alterations would be difficult, if not impossible, 


towns the surface might be ornamented by in-| work, “ Look out, or you will have your houses 
troducing horizontal and vertical lines, tiles,| blown up to Windmill-hill.” Strangely enough, 
or possibly terra-cotta. |a great storm blew that night, and so powerful 
Mr. Blashill remarked, that as wood, brick, | was the wind that it blew the scaffold-planks off 
stone, and iron now entered so largely into the the concrete houses into an adjoining field, but 
construction of buildings, there was no reason to the houses themselves were uninjured, while the 
suppose that a fifth material might not also with | brick houses in the neighbourhood were levelled 
advantage be pressed into the service. He could | to the ground. 
not, however, ascertain, from the consideration! A member pointed ont that as the wood used 
which he had been able to give to the subject, | in concrete dwellings would absorb moisture and 
that there would be so great a saving in the use | eventually cause the concrete to crack, it might 
of concrete as compared with brick as to warrant | be desirable to set, in the first instance, patterns 
the ‘general substitution of the former for the | or moulds in iron, which could be removed when 
latter. He feared that the cost of the apparatus the concrete was set and wooden plugs intro- 
(which appeared to be considerable), would be a duced. Another speaker also pointed out the 
great drawback to its use, as builders would not difficulty among unskilled labourers of getting 
like to add the machinery to their ordinary | the materials mixed in the proper proportions. 
plant unless they saw a reasonable prospect of} Mr. Tall replied, that if wooden joists were 
making it remunerative. The next difficulty put in, and the interstices filled up with cement, 
which occurred to his mind would be to get com- | the timber would swell, and the concrete would 
petent workmen to carry out the instructions of undoubtedly be cracked. This, however, could 
the architect in reference to mixing the concrete, not occur if common mortar were used, and not 
for unless this were properly attended to failure cement. The suggestion made to introduce iron 
would be the result. This objection might, how- patterns in the first instance, was however a 
ever, be got over if Mr. Tall were himself to good one, The iron bonding, in the shape of 
supply the concrete, and contract with workmen hoop-iron, 2 in. wide, was used merely to bear 
to do the labour. He (Mr. Blashill) was satisfied ‘the weight of the joists until the concrete be- 
that Mr. Tall could not construct concrete build- | came hard. With regard to stone steps, they 
ings at half the cost of brickwork, and this con- | could be put in either on the splay or a simple 


clusion he had arrived at by the figures quoted by 
that gentleman himself. If, however, the appa- 
ratus were economically supplied and the mate- 
rials mixed in the proper proportions, a con- 
siderable saving might be effected by the use of 
concrete. The concrete walls and floors might 
be dry and warm. This he did not dispute, but 
he could not agree with Mr. Tall that a solid 
wall was more impervious to sound than an 
ordinary one, as it was well known that in the 


| riser and step. As for the proper admixture of 
the concrete, it was presumed that the foreman 
would be responsible for this. A foreman was 
necessary, whether the material used was brick 
or concrete, and he saw no reason why the fore- 
man should not see to the matter with 

to concrete roofs. He had not patented them, 
but he would undertake to build cottages with 


a greater fallacy did not exist, as he would 
undertake to knock away a hole—say, to admit 
'a door or window—in a concrete wall, in less 
|time than a similar aperture could be made 
‘in brickwork. He would not cut away any- 
| thing, but he would simply make a hole, and 
then the concrete would crumble away without 
difficulty, 








THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT. 


TuE public are being awakened to the im- 
portance of this subject, which is being brought 
before them continually in addresses, speeches, 
re , and letters. 

rofessor Leone Levi, of King’s College, 
London, has delivered an address on the subject 
in the Chamber of Commerce, New Exchange, 
Bradford. The Council of the Chamber had 
given a general invitation to all interested in 
the question to hear the Professor. In the course 
of his address, Professor Levi said he had 
attended the International Statistical Congress 
at Florence, and had visited in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Germany, those technical 
institutes which were so numerous, and which 
had been productive of such beneficial results on 
the Continent. He had been pny by on 
Privy Council to prepare a report on these insti- 
feline that cof had already been laid before 
Parliament by Lord Robert Montagu; and it 
was with a view of ere, this pare —_ 
ciall regarded the suggestions con in 
it, that he had asked the Chambers of Commerce 
to fayour him with an interview for the purpose 
of consulting them on the subject. By technical 





such coverings no thicker than 2 in., and to 





warrant them waterproof for seven years. 


instruction was meant instruction in the sciences 
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and arts which entered into the various indus- large towns themselves. Much greater _loss 
tries carried on in different localities, and whe- | would be sustained in having a comparatively 
ther it was the science of chemistry, botany, or bad description of manufactures than would - 
mineralogy that was adapted to the interests of sustained in the expenditure 4 a neg wager 
the locality, that particular science was made the pounds in the establishment oS 00 — the 
subject of study in the technical school there. training of our workmen. 1e matter was 
Technical schools were not exactly industrial purely one of investment, and he trusted traders 





rate beyond mediocrity. Trades unions said 
the business of the employed was to look after 
their own interest, leaving the employers and 
the rest of society to look after theirs, and sup. 
port themselves as best they could; that it was 
the interest of the masters to get labour at the 


‘lowest possible rate, and the interest of the ser. 


vants to get the highest rate of wages they could. 


s se industrial schools implied the and manufacturers would look at it in this light. ; 
Sekar aka Sumbeaes eden ioneen The Government, he had no doubt, was ready to | They looked at the — hy? bp a 
technical schools were particularly applied to assist if the people would take the initiative | utmost profit they cou hy es ~_ ye 2 
instruction in the sciences which were tech- themselves. If Britain was to continue to main. | and that they our" get the u pn ¥ nig t = 
nical or appropriate to various branches of tain her industrial and manufacturing superiority, their own labour, and get as muc = pt : 
industry. In considering the subject of educa- it would depend very much upon what was done | These principles were given in se a 
tion abroad it must be taken into account that to improve and extend the means necessary for | before the Trades Unions pecengear- we whilat 
elementary or primary education was much more advancement in science and art. We could not | such a feeling existed, he was afrai — would 
extensive there than in this country; and, as he force people to take our manufactures unless | hever surpass foreign countries. Mr. Samuelson 
should show in his report, whereas in this they were at least equal in quality to what could | referred to that. The noble Jord then read an 
country the state of education in the manufac- be obtained from other countries. | extract from Mr. Samuelson’s letter, referring to 
turing districts was worse than the state of | The council of the Birmingham Chan.ber of | the great importance of attending to foreign 
education in the country as a whole, in the Commerce having received an application from competition and the injury caused by strikes. 
manufacturing districts of France the state of the Government to furnish information on the | He added that it was very satisfactory to know 
education was considerably in advance of the subject of technical education, a meeting has been | that the arbitration system had begun in Not- 
state of education in France as a whole. held at the Exchangethere. Mr. George Dixon, tingham. 

The peculiarity of the technical institutes was M.P., presided. The chairman explained that; Mr. James Ford, the head master of the Mac- 
that they did not give instruction in several the movement on the subject of technical educa- | clesfield School of Art, is writing a series of 
branches without any reference to one another, tion originated with the Associated Chambers of | instructive letters on technical education, especi- 
but they had courses of study extending over two Commerce, who, at their meeting at Westminster, | ally abroad, in the columns of the Macclesjicld 
or three years; and a student entered for the in November last, discussed the matter, and | Courier. These letters give a clear idea of the 
whole term, and had to follow the system esta- brought it under the notice of Lord Robert) large amount of tecnical education and special 
blished. He commenced at the commencement Montagu, the Vice-president of the Committee | training abroad, and especially in France. Even 
and ended at the end. It was not as in the of Council on Education. His lordship desired classical colleges are there being turned into 
mechanics’ institutes in this country, where a to be informed— | technical schools; and, not yet satisfied, adds 
student might enter for three months or so, and = woot trades are now being injured by the want of a Mr. Ford, “the Emperor has just caused to be 
change about from one study to another; if he technical education ? F set on foot a most rigorous examination into the 
entered the technical school, he must go through | 2. How, and in what particulars, are they being in- condition of professional institutions in France. 
the whole course of study. Then there were oe en tiene omestnliia: dian Mhiiannitin eanaditaen May no revolution again occur to break the neck 
many museums, where lectures explanatory Of to technical instruction, absorb our trade? [Give in- of such a profound system of consummate 
the objects exhibited were delivered. These stances, and, if possible, statistics. ] wisdom.” 
seemed to be the general appliances scattered an , What plan of technical education would remedy the’ 4 minute has recently been passed by the 
extensively throughout the Continent for im- . , So Pe! Committee of the Privy Council on Education, 
proving the instruction of all persons connected _ Mr. Mundella, president of the Nottingham op gcientific instruction, wherein their lordships 
with industry ; and there could be no doubt that, Chamber, introduced the subject at the meeting announce their resolution to assist artisan classes 
to a great extent, owing to these means and the Of the Associated Chambers, and, on behalf of py aiding local efforts to found scholarships and 
circumstances already alluded to, foreign manu- | the Association, laid it before Lord Robert Mon- | exhibitions. They will make grants of 5J. and 
facturers had not ouly succeeded in meeting the tagu. Various gentlemen besides Mr. Mundella | 10/, towards each scholarship, and 251. towards 
necessities of the times, and in coming up to addressed the meeting, which was adjourned. | each local exhibition at some college or school 
what had been done in this country, but that in There was a good attendance, and Mr. Samuel-| for gcientific instruction, under certain condi- 
many respects they had excelled us. son, M.P., was present, at the adjourned meeting, | tions as to local subscriptions and maintenance 





It had been suggested whether, in addition to and in his. address said that his recent mission 
the central university in London, there should ‘© inquire into the state of education, as applied | 
not be similar institutions, say, in Lancashire, to manufactures abroad, was not made by the | 
Yorkshire, Cornwall, or the agricultural districts ; authority of the Government, and was a private 
for if there were only one it would be incon- undertaking, in which he received what assist- 
venient for the students from the country to ance the Government could give him. With 
attend in London. But it was quite evident that respect to scientific education in Birmingham, | 
it was not sufficient to have institutions for he thought the shortest and easiest way was for 
teaching the teachers; there must be institutions the local manufacturers to support the Midland 
for teaching workmen, foremen, and those who Institute. In the country generally, he thought 
intended to be at the heads of workshops or in the Government should assist all localities that, 
mercantile houses, which would, of course, be of by the efforts they made, showed plainly that 
a much more local character. These institutions they desired scientific or technical education. It 
would have to be established in agricultural, ws evident, however, that the aid given to 
shipping, manufacturing, and industrial towns, Science schools was insufficient. Every child 
in each of which there ought to be a school for should be taught geography, and something of 
teaching the sciences appropriate tothe localities. Physics and drawing, the Government giving aid 

In order to form such institutions, he thought according to the results in these different de- 
Chambers of Commerce and other public bodies part ments of education. The following resolu- 
might form themselves into committees to see tion was proposed :— 
what could be done. Of course he thought it «That the Council be instructed to request the Asso- 
extremely desirable that in such institutions ciated Chambers of Commerce to inform Lord Robert 
there should be museums, libraries, laboratories, Montagu, that in the opinion of the Chambers it sof the 
and workshops, with tools andinstruments. He should be established in the great centres of industry, for 
thought the more we could teach by the eye and _ the purpose of giving technical instruction to the middle 
the more extended we made the practical illus- %™4 working classes. 
tration of what was taught, the better it would After a long and animated discussion, the re- 
be for the student. He did not think abstract solution was carried by a large majority. 


of the students, which are detailed in the 
minute. 

An address on technical education was de- 
livered by Mr. Baines, M.P., at the arnual 
distribution of prizes in the Leeds School of 
Art. In the course of his address, Mr. Baines 
said he had that day received the report of Mr. 
Samuelson on technical education on the Conti- 
nent, and in that report he assured them there 
were things stated concerning Leeds which ought 
to make the inhabitants look about them. Leeds 
was in some branches of industry very eminent, 
but there were other branches which seemed 
to be neglected, so as to run in one groove, 
and to be incapable of improvement or exten- 
sion, and especially so in the staple branch 
of the woollen manufacture; and he did not 
understand how they could allow Belgians, 
French, and Prussians to pass them and beat 
them hollow in their own staple manufacture. 
The suggestion that he would make was that 
first of all we should endeavour to perfect, as 
far as we could, all the present appliances for 
art and scientific education in Leeds. We had 
institutions and classes for teaching art and 
science to the great body of the mechanics and 
artisans of England, and they and the night 
schools, the classes for art and science instruc- 





science was what was wanted so much as science A speech, partly on technical education, was 
exhibited and expounded in its practical appli- delivered by Lord Edward Clinton in distributing 
cation to industrial pursuits. A free library the prizes at the Nottingham School of Art. 
should also be connected with the institution. His lordship said,—With reference to technical 
As to museums, it would be desirable that they education, it had been stated with truth that we 
should be open at night, for many, unable to go were losing ground in comparison with our 
in the daytime, would derive great advantage foreign competitors. Belgium, France, Switzer- 
from being able to go in the evening. Hethought land, and Germany were all going ahead of us— 
the British Museum would be of tenfold utility thongh that was scarcely the right term, be- 
and benefit to the community were it open inthe cause we were not exactly standing still. We 
evening. Then lectures, explanatory of the ob- were making progress ourselves, but letting them 
jects exhibited, should be given at these museums. | go too fast. To his mind a good deal of this 
The want of such lectures made the valuable had been caused by the unfortunate strikes 
exhibition of patents at South Kensington as a which had occurred in many trades, and the 
dead letter to the nation. | extent to which trades unions had’ been carried. 

In conclusion, he remarked that the subject' A very interesting letter on that subject had re- 
was altogether one of great importance, but it| cently been published by Mr. Samuelson, M.P. 
was one in which all parties could and should| which was addressed to the Vice-President of 
combine on a common platform. A question had | the Council of Education. Now it appeared to 
arisen as to how technical schools should be! him (Lord Clinton) that the extent to which 
supported. The opinion of some people was , trades unions had been carried struck at the 
that there should be an educational rate,—of | very root of this matter. The tendency was 
others, that grants should be given from the! to crush all talent: everybody was to be put 
Consolidated Fund; but it seemed to him that! on a level; and therefore those who wished 
action should be taken, in the first place, in the | to rise were crushed, and could not rise at any 


tion, ought to be perfected as far as possible, and 
| we ought to make them infinitely more per- 
| fect than they are. That was one important 

matter in which they at Leeds were especially 
| concerned ; then we ought to have such schools 
_and colleges for the imparting of technical educa- 
, tion as existed in very great perfection on the Con- 
| tinent, and in which there should be professors both 
_in art and science, and connected with which 
_ thereshould be museums, models, laboratories, all 

apparatus, and all the means for carrying on 
, every kind of instruction, and a gallery of art. 
_These ought to be established in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, 
Glasgow, and a college should be established in 

London upon the basis of the College of Science 
in Jermyn -street, London, the College of 
Chemistry in Oxford-street, and the South Ken- 
sington Museum. If these expedients were 
adopted, he believed we should be in the way to 
make satisfactory progress, and redeem the 
character we might have lost in regard to our 
industry, and put the industry of England upon 
a footing from which we could never afterwards 
be removed. 
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BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOKS. 


We have two before us for 1868, one “ The 
Builder’s and Contractor’s Price Book,” revised 
by G. R. Burnell (Lockwood); the other, 
“Atchley’s New Builder’s Price Book,” by P. 
Thompson. If either had reached us alone, look- 
ing at the mass of prices furnished, and the 
pains evidently taken, we should probably have 
contented ourselves with recommending it as 
likely to meet the wants of many of our readers ; 
but opening the two together, and comparing 
some half-dozen items, we find such striking 
differences that we are led to pause before re- 
commending either. Beginning with the brick- 
layer, we find, in Lockwood’s publication, place- 
brickwork put at 111. 10s. per rod, and stock 
brickwork at 131. per rod; while in Atchley’s 
the same items stand at 131. 13s. and 15!. 15s.; 
or, if we rectify them as directed, to allow for 
the extra price per thousand at which the bricks 
are calculated in the latter, 131. 3s. and 151. 3s. 
The charge allowed for a bricklayer in Lockwood's 
is 8d. per hour (6s. 8d. per day), and for the 
labourer 5d. an hour; while in Atchley’s the 
bricklayer is put at 9d. an hour, and the 
labourer at 6d.! In carpenter’s work the dif- 
ferences are on the other side, Lockwood’s book 
giving per foot cube for fir in bond timber, wall- 
plates, &c., 3s. 4d., and for fir wrought one side, 
4s. 2d.; while in Atchley’s these items are 
priced respectively 2s. 6d. and 3s. 4d. 
lead, in the former, is put at 30s. per cwt., and in 
the latter at 28s. For a painter, in Lockwood's, 
6s. 8d. a day is allowed, while, according to 
Atchley’s, 7s. 6d. may be charged; and, so 
simple a material as putty is put down in the 
first at 3d. per lb., while the latter allows for it 
only 2d. For ordinary painting, Lockwood's has 
1 oil, 34d.; 2 oils, 6d.; 3 oils, 8d.; and 4 oils, 
10d,.; while in the other we have these priced 
at 4d., 7d., 10d., and 12d. We might carry this 
comparison much further with similar unsatis- 
factory results, but we have said quite enough 
to justify our hesitation. 





LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Tere have been lately erected in many parts 
of the country cottages for the labouring classes, 
the plans and particulars of which were designed 
by Mr. Birch, architect, to whom the Society of 
Arts awarded the Denton prize for the best de- 
sign. Mr. Birch’s plans have been approved of 
by the Inclosure Commissioners, and have been 
adopted in the erection of cottages for the Earl 


of Delawarr, at Witham and Ringmer, in Sussex,| minute, but the speed is regulated to eight January 16, 1794. 





that discretion. The chairman said there were mulated in the safe-room of the Hereford 
146 houses proposed inthe plan. A resolution Branch of the National Provincial Bank of Eng- 


recommending that the council be requested to 
erect labourers’ dwellings on a site in Tatlock- 
street, on plans prepared by Messrs. Culshaw & 


postponed. 


Sumners, and presented to the committee, was | 


land, in Broad-street, Hereford; and the instant 

the room was opened an explosion took place 
and blew out the skylights in the roof of the 
building. A tap had been carelessly and im- 
perfectly turned off. 


Milled | 


| been thrown open for public inspection. 
/new Cornish engine, which was constructed was injured. 








Nackington Church has been injured by fire. 
| Smoke was first noticed issuing from the roof 
COMPETITIONS. 'where a flue was carried through, and the 
Sig , _ | rafters were partially burnt, damage being done 

Bracebridge _Uancolnshire). — Schools being | to the extent of 1001. to 1501. before the fire 
| desired for this place three architects, Messrs.| was got under. The overheating of the flue, as 
Bellamy & Hardy, Mr. Michael Drury, and Mr. | ugual, on Sunday, was the cause of the fire. - 

William Watkins, were invited to compete for the | In the Blackness-road, Dundee, at some 
| arrangement of the buildings, and in accordance | houses in course of erection, a rafter, while 
|with the instructions issued the designs were being put in, loosened a stone, which fell upon 
| sent in to the committee last week. Mr. Watkins | the head of a mason below, who was polishing 
sent one set of designs, with an alternative plan,|a stone. The skull was fractured, and the 
and Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy and Mr. M. Drury | poor fellow died the same day. 

two setseach. The committee selected those by| About fifty persons have been killed while in 
|Mr. Watkins as being most suited to their) transit by train from Cleveland, on the Lake 
| Tequirements. The design selected comprises a | Shore-road, to New York. Near Angola the 
schoolroom, 31 ft. by 16 ft.; class-room, 12 ft. | two rear cars got off the line and fell down 
_by 11 ft.; and a separate entrance for boys and| an embankment. Strange to say, it was chiefly 
|girls. The master’s residence is placed at the by fire that the passengers were destroyed, 
|extremity of the land nearest Lincoln, and con-|the car containing them having taken fire, 
| sists of recessed porch, entrance, and staircase,| from the overturning of the stoves in them, 
| on the left-hand of which is aparlour,and onthe and only two escaped, while others were 
right a kitchen; at the back of the staircase are wounded. It seems probable, however, that 
| placed the pantry and scullery. the charred remains spoken of were the bodies 
Burton-onTrent. — Several thousand pounds of those who were disabled from making their 
| have already been raised towards the purchase escape, at least, if not killed, before the fire 
| of land and erection of buildings for an infirmary affected them. 
and dispensary at Burton-on-Trent. A site has The roof of a house near the Fisherman’s 
been secured, and the building committee have Inn, Liverpool, has fallen in. Three persons 





'selected the design of Mr. Edward Holmes, were in bed beneath the roof at the time, 


which was submitted in limited competition. but were protected by the timbers. The block 
of buildings to which the fallen roof belonged is 
more than 100 years old, and is made on the old 
principle of a wooden framework filled in with 
THE CROYDON WATERWORKS. bricks — stone. They are in an unsafe state 
enerally. 
THE new waterworks in Surrey-street have ‘ At a one of the railway arches near 
The Padley’s quay has fallen into the quay: no one 





and erected by the Kirkstall Forge Com- 
pany, is of 90-horse power nominal. The. 
beam connecting the piston with the plunger | THE DEATH-PLACE OF GIBBON 
or pump weighs 27 tons, and the balance! Bi 

box 20 tons. They are of wrought-iron. The) S1x,—Your correspondent who signs with a 
engine is worked with a surface condenser, and star is under a wrong impression when he states 
the steam, after having done its work, is con-' that Gibbon died in Sussex. In December, 1793, 
veyed intact back to the boilers, thus saving he left London, to make what proved to be his 
fuel. The piston has a working stroke of 10 ft. last visit to Sheffield-place, the seat of his friend, 
6 in., and the diameter of the cylinder is 60 in., Lord Sheffield; but, owing to a serious attack 
the diameter of the plunger being 2 ft. The of illness, he returned to St. James’s-street 
engine is registered to work ten strokes per | earlier than he had intended, and here he died 
His remains were removed 





for Mr. J. H. Arkwright, in Herefordshire, for | strokes, and these are correctly registered by a from London and deposited in Lord Sheffield’s 
Mr. G. Calthorp in Surrey, for Earl Spenser in| counter, patented by Messrs. J. Richmond & mausoleum in Fletching Church, Sussex, on 
Northamptonshire, Mr. 8. Carter at Battle, and | Sons, which indicates the number up to ten mil- which is inscribed a Latin epitaph written by 
for the Rev. C. Allington at St. Neot’s, and others. | lions. Supposing the engine to be kept working Dr. Parr. These facts, on the authority of Lord 
The cottages include three bed-rooms, a living- | day and night without intermission for one week, Sheffield, will be found in the first volume of 
room, and scullery, with offices and outhouses. | the number of strokes given will be 80,640, and Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, where is also a 


The internal fixtures and fittings include stoves | as with each stroke 220 gallons of water are copy of the epitaph. 
| pumped, it would give a weekly supply of water 


and ranges, ovens, washing-coppers, plate-rack, 


sinks, &c., with hard and soft water supply to | 
each cottage. The walls are built of brick, the | 
roofs being covered with plain tiles, with pro- | 
jecting eaves and gables. The cottages are | 


plastered, and the average cost of their erection 


has been 2501.a pair. A group of four cottages, 


according to the Gardener’s Chronicle, has been 
recently erected by the Salisbury and Yeovil | 
Railway Company from Mr. Birch’s plans, 
ing slightly in design from those mentioned— | 
one bed-room being placed on the ground-floor. | 
The total cost of this group was 6101. 

The Liverpool Health Committee have re- 
solved—* That the council be recommended to 
give the sum of 1001. to Messrs. Redmond & 
Hesketh, for the plan of labourers’ dwellings 
signed by them, in consideration of their making 
complete drawings of them and supplying speci- 
fications to the satisfaction of the committee, and 
that the council be requested to erect dwellings 
upon the site between Ashfield-street and Syl- 
vester-street.” The mover of the resolution said 
he might remark that 5 per cent. was the usual 
commission in such cases, and if they got the 
plan and specifications for 1001. they would get 
them at one-fifth of the ordinary price, and the 
borough engineer’s department would be saved a 
vast amount of work. [Cool, certainly.] With re- 
gard to the plan not being strictly in accordance 
with the by-laws, he mentioned that under the 
Act the council had a discretionary power, and in 
this case a sufficient equivalent was given for the 
lan not being literally in compliance with the 
y-laws which would justify them in exercising 








equal to 17,740,800 gallons, or a daily supply of 


Henry B. WHEATLEY. 





2,534,400 gallons ; but the estimate is, of course, | 


a maximum one. An average daily supply of 
two million gallons is, however, afforded, and this | 
ought to be more than sufficient for the require- | 
ments of the town, providing that no improper | 
use is made of the water. The bright portions | 
of the machinery are relieved with dark blue and 


brickwork and decorations of the internal por- | 
tions of the new engine-house. Since the new 
engine has been at work the water-level in the | 
well, instead of falling, has risen 2 ft. higher | 
than it was before. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Exptostons and theatre accidents seldom or 
never come single: there is generally a series 
of them. The last theatrical accident we have 
heard of was a lime-light explosion in the Royal 
Albert Theatre, Middlesborough, while the house 
was crowded. The report when the bags con- 
nected with the lime-light exploded, was like 
that of a cannon, and it produced t con- 
fusion, but no one was injured by the crush to 
escape, although two persons were somewhat 
injured by the explosion itself. The manager 
succeeded in restoring order, and announced 
that, for the faturs, he would use the magnesium 
light instead of the lime light. 

During holiday time an escape of gas accu- 








THE CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
SCULPTURE. 
Srr,—Any one with a true love and feeling for 


architecture cannot help feeling grieved, in 
walking through London, to find carving gene- 


differ- red tints, which harmonize with the coloured rally carried out in such an inartistic manner, 


as is the case. I should much like to know how 
it is that carvers and architects do not work 
more hand-in-hand with each other, so that the 
employers of carvers should receive a thorough 
knowledge of the style and character of work to 
be done ; and then for the art-workmen to have 
every opportunity in carrying it out: so that 
when the building is completed, it shall show 
how all employed have laboured and studied 
together in a meritorious work. 

Surely there are men who, by properencourage- 
ment and opportunity, could carry out these 
ideas, and I feel certain are grieved in not 
having that opportunity of studying a piece of 
work sufficiently, and time given to develop it 
into excellence; for it is a daily occurrence for 
carving to be done in one-half the time that is 
just and consistent. The carver is brought to 
feel that a certain work must be done in & cer- 
tain time, and he naturally loses in such a 
case all other interest. 

There seems to be a want of more confidence 
between architects and carvers ; and, be it said, 
there is a class of carvers who feel deeply that 
for some reason or other they are not looked 
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. 5 ae ro 7 — Urmston.—B8t. Clement’s Church, Urmston, 
upon as art-loving mam, 05 8 grem* © is Recaps. HEBNE BAY PIER. the foundation-stone of which was laid in March 
really are. Did they agri y~ ws oe such om For some years past this landing-place or jetty has | of last year, has been consecrated by the Bisho: 
eR pite~ _igpeennes irom yer sortie . ema ¥ been closed, and this formerly favourite ag ee a of Manchester. It is picturesquely situated in 
ws tages Rig ath ; - ee, : ROE ocd comdlypner yaya os, cr serge reer ie econ und | the country village of Urmston, distant abon; 
pein c ' atisiacto ar 8 N- | sengers, and the Who 3 t of desolation & “ 4 u 
* iDg me n arse Pa peared prot worthy. | decay. Want of funds is the plea, but surely ag haps two miles from Stretford. On Supmeating the 
dition of architectural sculpture < ““2* might be overcome, and some contractor from the north, | ,)orch from the latter place the chancel. ble 
Sincerely thanking you, Mr. Editor, Or yy :. | great in iron, led to put up © similar structane to oe with its traceried three-lighted window cae 
energy and ever-ready encouragement in this at Margate, or replace the damage by wooden piling as | 7 ’ n 
poncitie. agitate yet sanding towardsadvance- before. The tolls snd general undertaking might be standing out well among the trees. On the left 
question, and all others te "A Wo KING CARVER, | signed as security, and an amount raised by 5s. shares | appears part of the roof and the east window of 
= reImal 2 ORAING ABYE . steriena fim nassazve eo } crs r j ret . 
anent, 2 SEEM, ee Se ee eo Patuaria. | the children’s chapel; and on the right, the 
outlay. | pable and three-lighted window of the vestry. 
ea eager ge a up akg _—— formed 
G MENT as the west wall of the ves and the north 
THE ARCHITECT ae PARLIAMENT | 4y ARCHITECT'S ACTION TO RECOVER | ¥. of the nave, at the junction of nave and 
HOUBES. PAYMENT FOR PLANS. |chancel. It contains a good sounding bell, by 
Sir,—I am not at all concerned to defend) 4, tne ytanchester City Court of Record, in the case of Mears, of London, and is capped bya 8ix-sided 
Mr. Fergusson, who is fully able to take care of Waddington v. The Rev. Joseph Steinthall, the plaintiff glender-slated spirelet, terminating with a moy. 
himself, nor to endorse either his criticisms or — mie’ ea ed eee able gilt vane. The church is built in the Geo. 
a 3s “ -. - A | . 
his inferences as to the New Palace. responses 15s., which the plaintiff slieged was due to | metrical Decorated atyle. The external walls 
But I would remark, that neither he nor any him on aecount of work he eb pcing preparing plans, Be. | are faced with stone, three colours being em. 
one else can give a verdict on the facts now at of a church and schools which it was once the intentton of | ployed for variety and relief. The roof is covered 
F ‘ : 4 , in Park-street, Cheetham. It was | *’. ° “wee 
issue without hearing both sides of the ro mi sao po Be aaiatift was to receive 5 per cent, com- | With slates in two colours. Accemmmatition i 
If Mr. Pugin had acted on the suggestion Of & mission on the cost of the buildings, In June last an| provided for 360 persons, with an t 
reference of his statements to the Institute, all iapeeviow Soak place berger an the — 7 > for a future north aisle to hold 200 more. The 
the evidence would have been long ago discussed eee peered pH at pathoaniiens in Plan, as now carried out, consists of a chancel, 
and sifted. As it is, Mr. Murray will publish, consequence of which he would be obliged to abandon the with the usual provision for seating a choir; a 
in a very few days, a statement of facts, which idea of building the nan for some no to a, south chancel-aisle, devoted to the use of the 
I trust will be sufficient to set the question at Se — oka goes school children; and a north chancel-aisle to 
rest. We shall leave the whole matter, in per- ceeded with in a reasonable time. It had not yet been serve as organ-chamber and vestry. The body 
fect confidence, to the judgment of the archi- . ares ced. 4 Rage meg pn pte wl — —. of the church, comprising a nave and south aisle, 
. : ook to supply plans, ts «i € es 
tectural profession and the — 2 they were approved a the committee who had charge of divided from each other by an arcade of four 
ALFRED Barry. | the building arrangements, he would be paid a certain arches, resting on pillars, with moulded and 
pepe ut in mothe oe 8? — floriated capitals, increasing in richness of 
nere was to be no charge ade, . 
approve of the’ plan of the church, which they regarded carving as they ‘gener the east end. 
EAT A BATH as clumsy, and it was not finally approved. It was also In the easternmost capi are introd ced 
TO H < | urged fur the defence, that the idea of building the church the evangelistic symbols. The main en- 


js et ¢ was not abandoned, but simply deferred, in consequence . 
I see in your last week’s issue a “POOR Crthe want of money. The jury returned a verdict for ‘Trance is through the north porch. The 
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VALETUDINARIAN ” inquiring the manner in the defendant, reredos is of Caen store, relieved with 
which baths may be heated where it is inconve- | ' marble. It occupies the whole space between 
nient to have the ordinary and proper appli- | _ the Lord’s table and the east window. The rest 
ances. CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. (of the eastern wall of the chancel, and some 


The only method that I am aware of, and which | other parts of the church, are decorated in colour 
is, I believe, the best, is to have a Gas Stove, of| Brentford.—The foundation-stone of the new! with various devices and symbols. This work, 
the ordinary size and shape, with a small boiler church of St. Paul, Old Brentford, was laid on as well as the reredos, is given by Mr. Joseph 
in the inside, the same to be connected with the the 30th ult., by H.R.H. the Princess Mary of Deakin. There are three large windows on the 
bath by means of two pipes from the boiler, Teck, in the presence of the Prince of Teck, the north side,—one of three and two of two lights; 
one from the upper end and the other from the | Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, M.P., and the one gabled clearstory window on the south side, 
lower end of it, both pipes going into the end of! principal clergy and gentry of the neighbour- and three tall windows in the west gable, the 
the bath. The water is then put into the bath hood. The Bishop of Tenessee was present, and centre one being of two lights, flanked by 4 
and the gas lighted in the stove, and the water |took part in the ceremony. The new church single light on eachside. The windows are all tra- 


then freely circulates till hot enongh for use. consists of nave, north and south aisles, porch, | ceried, and of different designs; repetition, either 
If gas cannot be applied, have the stove made | chancel,chancel aisle (used as an organ-chamber), in the general elevations or in the details of the 
to contain a small grate for coals. | Vestry, and tower and spire, at south-west angle, different parts, having been avoided. The leadwork 
A Pivmper. rising to a height of about 150 ft., and suitable in the tracery of the windows has all been drawn 


| for a good peal of bells. The total length of the out to suit the various forme of the stonework. 
church, internally, including chancel, is 118 ft.,, The chancel fittings were originally intended to 
: : . | and the width, 56 ft. The chancel is 34 ft. 6 in. | be in red deal, but Mr. J. E. Cockrell (a non- 
SNOW AND THE SEWERS. | long, by 22 ft. wide. The nave is divided into’ parishioner) offered to bear the extra cost of oak, 
SEVERAL correspondents deny Mr. Phillips’s five bays, the piers and arches being of Bath | and also of additional ornamentation. This will 
right to any claim to priority in the suggested , 8tone, with carved capitals. The material used amount to upwards of 501. The heating appe- 
use of the sewers for the removal of snow. Thus for the exterior will be Kentish ragstone, with | ratus is by Messrs. G. Blake & Co., of Coventry, 
Mr. Lovegrove, surveyor to the Hackney Board Bath-stone dressings ; and for the interior, pale | and is contained in the basement. The warm air 
of Works, says that twenty-four days before the |™alms, with coloured bricks in pattern. The passes into the chancel by gratings in the floor. 
publication of Mr. Phillips’s suggestion in our T00fs will be of Memel, boarded and felted, and | Messrs, G. Blake & Co. have guaranteed thesuccess 
pages he employed the roadmen with their Will be stained, but not varnished. The seats | and efficiency of their apparatus. The general con- 
trucks, and the carmen with their carts, to col- Will be uniform throughout, and without doors, | tract was taken by Mr. M. Foggett, of Manches- 
lect the snow from the several leading thorough. | the majority being free and unappropriated. ter, for 2,1251., but there have also been em- 
fares of Hackney, and had it shot down the side The chancel is arranged with stalls and desks, a ployed ;—for the font, reredos, and pulpit, Messrs. 
entrance shafts : thence the sewer-men shovelled | Credence-table, and other fittings, the altar being T. R. & E. Williams; for the gasfittings and lec- 
the snow direct into the sewers. raised about 4 ft. above the level of the church.| tern, Messrs. Thomason; for the carving of the 
X Sanuied eenhenen mann ales Sentenaiol: tp aniniiend| The east wall, should funds permit, will be de- pillars, &c., Mr. Green ; for the coloured decora- 
the sewers to observe the result, and it was found that corated with a handsome reredos, in alabaster tion, Mr. R. Park. All these have worked from 
och shovelfal was carried away by the stream and quickly and coloured marbles. The works are being | the designs, and under the direction of the 
pve od ian tin eidanitih icin Milne ici executed by Mr. T. Nye, of Ealing Green, builder, | architect, Mr. J. Medland Taylor, of Manchester. 
with an open furnace bottom and tank over it, so that the UNder the superintendence of the architects,| Dinnington (Yorkshire).—A new church is 
exposed fire beneath the cart should thaw the snow; the , Messrs. Francis, of Upper Bedford-place. | about to be erected in this village, replacing 


tank also to be filled with snow; then, as the snow in the ‘ot]on Meson) ann ° . : 
tank is melted. the water could be drawn off into the | Mistley (Ess w). At a recent vestry meeting, the present structure, which has no pretensions 








channels or discharged down the nearest gully-hole,”’ convened for the purpose, the plans of an in-| to beauty or antiquity. Mr. R. C, Sutton, of 
Si. Candid; tem, A: musmapes, cf Deepen, = new church were submitted, when a/ Nottingham, is the architect, and Mr. Canthorne, 
says,— ’ subscription was set on foot, and sums exceeding | of Retford, the builder. 


al re ar 2 6 "4 2] > 7 ; 

NT ER TOE perry yr peta mere at once put down. The} Chesham (Bucks).—The church of Latimer, 
a large quantity of snow cast into the main sewer in COS? Of the new building is estimated at 5,0001., | near Chesham, having become inadequate to the 
Brighton on the frst heavy fal of mites ist winter. The | 80 that much still remains to be done; but it is increasing requirements of the neighbourhood, 
idee ox — tect to sme from, aie een — ~we | Py that the amount required will has been enlarged and improved at the cost of 
before it had reached the next man-bole it had melt . “ eee the present Lord Chesham from the desig ns of 

itiinninen 2 citi 3 — Westhampnett.—The parish church of West- | Mr. &. G. Scott. The architectural pretensions 

pean, mt eet: ee hampnett, near Chichester, has just been re-|of the original church were not of the big hest 

n readin e ded ‘N orough in | 2 ivi i i in i sos z i 
a, renting he artic e heade¢ ‘2 a moro eiiee ‘in| opened for div ine service, after restoration and order, but in its present condition it may fairly 
curred to mo thet, by using plenty of weter to wach is | enlargement. The whole cost of the restoration | claim a higher place among the churches of the 
away, the snow might be put down the street gullies by | has been about 1,0001. Of this the chief share | county. The improvements which have been 
simply opening the gratings; and, on looking over the! has fallen on t i i iti orth 
par Ag way gor 19th, a aye: poe _— made | Richmond, who pices rye Me poe ye aan ee ers deen ety : acwe 
public by Mr. ips, only that he proposed to make | , , & new cel with an 
special shafts ; following which is a note to the eflect that | —e the chancel-arch : tha rest of the expense | apsidal termination, vestry, organ-chamber, 
# communication had been received from Mr. ings also i | ; i 
senate ates need eae ea eanings also, | as : een defrayed by the incumbent and | chancel and sacrarium arches, and an extension 
ideas were made public at one time; burin thenumber fh. | Parishioners, with little extraneous aid. A new)|to the nave westward. The chancel and the 
January, 2oth, Bs letter, from Mr. Lovegrove appears, eben been laid down in the chancel ; a| sanctuary are paved with encaustic tiles. The 
stating that he actually had put the plan into practical | stone reredos has been erected ; isle has | wi i : mori 
use on the Saturday following the snow storm (or Jomeery | been added; a galle het haat ¥ ee 4 windows in the apse are filled with me al 
5th), 80 that Mr. Phillips can neither claim entirely the | Pri actry 2 a wes , stained glass. The window of the south trap- 
original idea, nor of being the means of putting it into | yes seats have been placed throughont the | sept is filled with stained glass from the old 
i 


practical use,” church, ; east window. The chancel is fitted with new 
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stalls, and the nave and transepts with new open 


Honour to Scrence.—We are glad to hear 


OPENING oF A CHURCH at Pav.—A new 


seats, all of pitch pine, and polished. The heat-9 that Wheatstone is knighted in testimony to the | Russian church, built by the liberality of various 


ing is performed by hot water. The local mate- 
rial, red brick, moulded where required, and with 
Bath stone 
works have been carried out by the contractors, 
Messrs. Fassnidge & Son, of Uxbridge. The 
edifice has been re-opened. 








Books Received. 


Fro another bundle of almanacks for 1868 
(every interest, almost every Company, now 
publishes its almanack), we name “ The Rail- 
way, Banking, and Commercial Almanack” 
(edited by W. Page Smith), as containing a large 
amount of information on economical and com- 
mercial subjects. ——‘ The Post Magazine Alma- 
nack” gives special’ information as to insur- 
ance companies. ——- “ Deane’s Illustrated 
Almanack” has some pleasant chatty matter 
mixed up with it.——“ The Engineer’s and 
Coutractor’s Office Sheet and Engineering 
Almanack” is well adapted to its purpose. 
And we may say the same for “ The Engineer’s, 
Architect’s, and Contractor's Pocket - Book,” 
(Lockwood) but it is chiefly addressed to engi- 
neers.——Taylor & Son’s “ Northamptonshire 
Handbook and Almanack” is intended for that 
county, and is noticeable for a sketch of “ The 
Gunpowder Treason,” and some particulars of 
“The Triangular Lodge at Rushton,” long ago 
illustrated in our pages.——The Bombay Builder, 
under the head “ Adjutor Memoria,” gives refer- 
ences to the page in which, in our own and other 
contemporary journals, papers or information 
on certain subjects may be found. In the 
number for December there is an article on the 
Bombay Black-wood Furniture, mentioning with 
regret the falling off apparent in the manufac- 
ture. The specimens in the Paris Exhibition 
were purchased by the committee from the house 
of a private gentleman, the specimens obtainable 
at the maker’s being very inferior. Even what 





dressings, &c., has been used. The 


graphy. 
speaking of the fever prevailing at Terling 


deaths. 


avail. 


have been in their hands for repairs, are now all 


the quarters, striking the hours, and playing a 
tune at 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. each day. 





Lord Lieutenant on Mr. Charles Lanyon, M.P. 
| for Belfast, and President of the Royal Institute 
| of the Architects of Ireland. There will then be 
three architects knights in Ireland, while the 
architects of England have not a Sir amongst 
them. We must call out, “ Justice to England !” 


lighting the streets, invented by Messrs. Tessie 
da Motay & Marechal, and one of their assist- 
ants, has just been tested in Paris, and, it 
is said, has proved successful.. The light is 
described as being intense. The mode of apply- 


the process. A small cylinder of magnesium, 
placed in the centre of a jet in combustion, be- 
comes luminous, and produces sixty times as 
much light as ordinary gas, or about 21. 3s. 2d. 
worth of light for 7jd.; at least, it is said so. 


InpusTRIAL ScHOOLs ror BirMiIncHAM.—At a 
recent meeting of the Birmingham town council 
the Mayor submitted a letter from Mr. T. C. S. 





was sent to Paris seemed to us very badly made, 
and we are not surprised that the jury would 
say nothing to it. 








Miscellanea, 


Tue AnyssinIaN Expepition.—Four locomo- 
tives will be shortly at work in Abyssinia upon 
the railway formed in connexion with the Eng- 
lish expeditionary force now in that country. 

A PotrticaL MonuMENT NEAR Rome.—The Pope 
is erecting at Monte Rotondo a monument to the 
Pontifical soldiers killed in that town and at 
Mentana, and has entrusted the work to Count 
Vespignani, one of the best architects in Rome. 

Tae Ancient CuurcH or MoNKWEARMOUTH. 
We are told that the old tower of this well- 
known interesting structure is in so bad a state 





that it can scarcely be expected to remain up| sary 


much longer, unless something be done to 
strengthen and preserve it. The income is only 
2501. per annum. The Bishop of Durham, we 
understand, inspected the church a few weeks 
ago. Let us hope that he will institute some 
movement in its favour. 


FREEHOLD GrounD- RENTS, Lonpon. — The 
ground-rents created in Garrick-street, Covent- 
garden, by the Metropolitan Board of Works, were 
sold by auction by Messrs. Foster, at the following 
prices: —No, 1, Garrick-street, ground-rent 1081., 
sold for 2,7001.; Nos. 3 and 5, ditto, ground-rent 
461. 10s., sold for 1,2201.; No. 7, ditto, ground- 
rent 201., sold for 530l.; Nos. 9 and 11, ditto, 
ground-rent 871., sold for 9601.; Nos. 13 and 15, 
ditto, ground-rent 901., sold for 2,4001.; Garrick 
Club, ground-rent 2891., sold for 7,3501.; Nos. 19 
and 21, Garrick-street, ground-rent 961., sold for 
2,4401.; No. 28, ditto, ground-rent 551., sold for 
1,4601. ; No, 26, ditto, ground-rent 251., sold for 
6401., &. Nos. 10 and 12, ground-rent 15!., 
sold for 4801.; No. 8, ditto, ground-rent 121., 
sold for 4001.; No. 6, ditto, groznd-rent 301., sold 
for 8001, ; No. 4 ditto, ground-rent <5/., sold for 
1,2401,; No. 2, ditto, ground-rent 121, sold for 
4001.; No, 3, -acre, d-rent 40l., sold 
for1,0701. Also thefollowing rack-rents:—No.18, 
New-street, Covent-garden, let at 1801., sold for 
3,6001.; No. 63, St. Martin’s-lane, let at 200I., 
sold for 4,0001.; Nos. 64, 65, and 66, ditto, let to 
yearly tenants at 220/., sold for 4,0001. ; total, 


Kynnersley, stating that the magistrates of 
Warwickshire had for some time been anxious to 
establish an industrial school for the county, but 
had not been able to agree toa site. At length 
it was recommended that application should be 
made to the town council of Birmingham, who 
were understood to have a similar establishment 
in contemplation, with a view to ascertain 
whether they would be willing to admit boys 
from the county, and also on what terms. The 
letter was referred to the General Purposes 
Committee, with power to appoint a deputation, 
if necessary. The committee have ascertained 
from the Rev. Sydney Turner, the Government 
Inspector of Schools, that if properly and 
economically managed, a school for forty boys 
should cost, over and above the Government 
allowance, not more than 208]. a year. The 
committee recommended that 2501. be provided 
for this purpose. The committee have been 
authorised to take a lease of a farm, and to ap- 
point officers and servants, and take the neces- 
measures for the establishment of an in- 
dustrial school. 


“Tue WHEEL or Lire.”—A lively wheel, at 
any rate, and very amusing. The notion is not 
anew one. Every one has seen that a lighted 
stick swung round quickly and continuously 
produces the effect to the eye of a circle of fire, 
one impression succeeding another so quickly on 
the retina that they all remain there. There was 
an optical illusion founded on this principle 
exhibited at the Polytechnic Institution long ago, 
but the Wheel of Life, as issued by the London 
Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, is a new 
and very satisfactory application of it. It consists 
of a topless metal drum with thirteen upright 
slits in it, having around its inner circumference 
certain sketches of figures, and made to rotate 
on a pin. The result is that the figures are 
seen through the slits to move in a remark- 
able manner. Amongst the best of the dozen 
strips of subjects already prepared are the 
man jumping through a hoop, the acrobat 
spinning a ball with his feet, and a little old 
gentleman walking with his umbrella while 
it is “ raining pitchforks.” Some of the subjects 
are very comical when turned upside down, and 


in two slides at a time; so that a great deal of 
fan may be got out of this toy, and any particu- 
larly clever gentleman who happens to be present 
when it is shown may improve the occasion and 
deliver a neat lecture on optics. New subjects 


THe Rorat Excuance Cures, — Messrs. 
Moore, of Clerkenwell, write to us to say that the 
clock and chimes of the Royal Exchange, which 


right again, and that the clock is going, chiming 


value of his labours in telegraphy. Mr. Fox| members of the Russian nobility, has just bee 
Talbot should be made a baronet for his inven- | consecrated at Pau. we : of 
tions on which rest all that we now do in photo- | Paris, officiated at the ceremony. The interior 


Rev. Father Prilejaleff, of 


is handsomely decorated. The paintings, on 


Fever at Tertinc.—The Chelmsford Chronicle | ed, 00 @ gold ground, framed in the icono- 


— were executed by an artist of St. Peters. 


says there have been 180 cases, and sixteen | PYTE- 
Bad water is believed to be the 
chief cause, and the privy Council have pressed | not maintain an action for a mistake which has 
this upon the local authorities, but as yet without | caused him damage. The person who pays for 


TELEGRAMS.—The receiver of a telegram can- 


the transmission of a message is the only person 
who has a right of action in case he is damnified 
by the negligence of the company or its servants. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench thus held, in the 
case of Playford v. The United Kingdom Electric 
Telegraph Company, which was an action 
brought by a person to whom a telegram had 
been sent from one of the stations of the com- 
pany, and who, in consequence of a mistake in 


An Arcuirect Knicnt.—It is stated that the | the transmission of it, was so misled that he was 
honour of knighthood will be conferred by the | damnified. 


THE Lonpon AssociaTION OF ForEMEN En- 
GINEERS.—The fifteenth annual meeting of mem- 
bers of this society took place on the 4th inst., at 
its rooms, Aldermanbury. The number of ordi- 
nary and honorary members on the books is 163, 
and the funds invested for all purposes amount to 


“Gas SupersEpED.”—An improved method of | 1,2641. 10s. The president, Mr. Joseph Newton, 


H.M. Mint, delivered an address. He reviewed 
at much length the progress of mechanical en- 
gineering at home and abroad during 1867, and 
contrasted the educational machinery of the 
Continent with that of this country. The com- 


ing oxygen to the flame is the principal secret of | parison was not flattering to our national pride, 


and it went to account for the superiority of 
foreign workmen in certain branches of manu- 
facturing industry over those of Great Britain. 
The evil was patent, and the remedy should be 
speedily applied. Comprehensive systems of 
technical schools for each branch of science and 
art must be established forthwith. Defective 
legislation had impeded national progress, at all 
events in regard to manufacturing industry, and 
we had now to cure a disease which ought never 
to have existed. 


Baru OF THE Romans.—Excavations now being 
made on the site of the old White Hart Hotel, 
Bath, have opened up the basement of a large 
building, and the continuation of the frieze of the 
great Roman temple dedicated to Minerva, a 
portion of which is preserved in the museum of 
the Bath Literary and Scientific Institution. 
The temple stood on the eastern side of the 
great Fosse-road, running through the city from 
north to south, and nearly midway between the 
Porta Decumana, North Gate, and the Porta 
Flumentana, South Gate, leading to the river. 
Its front was towards the west, and consisted of 
a@ portico supported by very large fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order, crowned with rich 
sculptured capitals. Behind this temple, towards 
the east, stood the Roman baths, the foundations 
of which were discovered in 1755, at the depth 
of 20 ft. beneath the surface of the ground. 
The recent excavations have laid bare a kind of 
concrete pavement, leading to the inference that 
there had been a large area of parade-ground 
adjoining the temple. Other discoveries show 
that the Roman Forum extended considerably 
beyond the east end of the present abbey church- 
yard. ° 


NUISANCE From SMOKE, Erriuvia, oR NoIse.— 
The Lord Chancellor has finally decided, on 
appeal, the case of Crump v. Lambert. The 
plaintiff was the owner of two houses at Wal- 
sall, and he was the occupier of one of them. 
The defendants were iron bedstead manufac- 
turers, and had recently erected a factory on 
land adjoining the plaintiffs property, where 
they smelted iron for the purpose of their busi- 
ness, and also employed a considerable number 
of men in hammering iron bars. The plaintitl 
alleged that the smoke and effluvia issuing from 
the chimney of the manufactory, and the sound 
proceeding therefrom, were @ nuisance, and he 
instituted this snit to restrain it. The Lord 
Chancellor held (affirming the decision of the 
Master of the Rolls) that nuisance arising from 
smoke alone, unaccompanied by noise, or from 
noise alone, or effiuvia alone, might be the sub- 














other combinations may be obtained by putting | ject of substantial damages to a plaintiff in an 


action at law; and that vores jary sage 
give substantial damages at law in respect o 
any of such causes of action, the Court of Chan- 
cery would grant an injunction to restrain a 
continuance of them. The injunction in this 








52,7701. 





may, of course, be constantly supplied. 


case was, therefore, made perpetual. 
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Goop News ror THE Very Poor.—The guar- 
dians of the Holborn union have had “ evidence 


For the erection and completion of three dwelling- 
een at Bedford, for the Moravian Trustees. Mr. John 
Usher, architect, 44, High-street, —— fod 







laid before them,” that married couples, with or Winn & Foster. 1,680 9 0 
without children, and widowers and widows with oa poxeremnsoeer™ - 383 0 0 
children, do not, as a rule, wish to become in- ites etm... csentensn 11346 0 0 
mates of the workhouse, and frequently struggle Hobson & Taylor ...se+ssseeseeseees gee ° : 
on and on with insufficient allowance until their | — sececscsosseesooseosonnsenooss — es 
homes are entirely broken up by parting with 5 Toman ait 1285 0 0 
their farniture and effects to maintain them- DUR <cicecocrnusecbaieeied 1/246 13 0 

TERROR. . wecicnsnsccscncssvcacovninnebornns 1,244 4 0 


selves. “The home when once broken up can | 
rarely be renewed, and these persons of neces- | 
sity then become inmates of the workhouse, and 

thus add greatly to the expense of the union.” | 
How often have we used these very words!) 
The Board, therefore, have resolved that a more 
liberal system of outdoor relief shall be adopted 
according to the necessities of each case, and 
that an additional officer be appointed to inquire 

into and report on every case. 


} 





TENDERS. 


| 

For alterations and additions to Sylvan Lodge, Brighton, | 
Mr. T. Simpson, architect. Quantities supplied :— } 
ee £4,310 0 0 
4,269 0 0 
$195 0 0 
0 0 | 
0 0 
0 0 
o 6 
0 0 
0 0 






Signage aes eer 
ye & Newnhan .... 


Anscom 





For a new warehouse in rear of 21, Coventry street, 
Haymarket, for Messrs. Charles Lloyd & Son, Mr. W.P. | 
Griffith, architect :— j 


Patman & Fotheringhan ......... £1,064 0 0 
ener 1,047 0 0 
Webb & Sons ........ damibenpeaicenret 995 0 O 
ee Oe OE Le eae 976 0 O 
Dimsdale (accepted) .........200-+ 926 0 0 


For two houses, to be built at Dover, for Mr. 8. Finnis. 
Quantities supnlied :— 







ID icccicvediivuneacasunteaseabcusnaant £3,367 0 0 
RE ee eee 3,175 0 0 
Featherstone & Co............0se000- 2,976 9 O 
CR ea ees 2,962 18s O 
Copems, Brothers, .,.10css.cscosescess 2,950 0 0 j 
a 2,840 0 0 | 
Stiff & Co. (accepted) ............ 2,780 0 0 








For the finishing of three cottages in Croft-street, 
Deptford, S.E. Mr. Robt. A. Potts, — — 








Dover 9 0 0 
Nightingale 357 0 0 
Chaplin 318 18 0 
Machin 303 19 0 
Lyle 297 0 0 
RINE iscnarversesesecantnesssvomnsss 235 0 0 
Surridge & Co........ssccsseeceesereeenes 275 0 O 
Mc icccunvtcacecorvus 28 0 0 
Stuart & Bennett ... - 255 0 0 
SAEED <ccsanjinndetiavenesacennipermencanaans 20015 0 
Leman & C0.  ....cccscsesccsssescoscoese 238 17 

Gordon & Prosser .......+. een £m 
oy SERGE cemervaveinsenssuasbens 22410 0 
POOMGG.....vcccsvvcescsiivesouvascovetnbatenes 223 10 O 
Holdsworth 219 0 0 
Prodble, Bxr08. .occcoccssccscovcessocesene 218 0 0 
PFE NID nnn cncovanecdsceanasusdiadaoeuneans 21510 0 
Russell (accepted) * ...........sce000 215 0 0 


* With a deduction for old materials, 
For the erection of an assembly-room, &c., at the 
Town Hall, Ryde, for the Ryde Commissioners. Mr, 


| Francis Newman, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





eader .... £3,000 0 0 
Newman 2,989 0 0 

UL ccipmncaslin 2,900 18 4 
TOO sccromics 2,777 0 0 
Langdon 2,750 0 0 
Barton 2,720 0 0 
Denham 2,711 0 0 
Parsons & Saunders (accepted) 2,490 0 0 


For the erection of @ villa residence at West Cowes, 


Isle of Wight, for Mrs. Venning. Mr. Francis Newman, | 
architect. Quantities supplied :— | 


CUNEGINOE | sanconnecactnesspseadoen icone £1,474 0 0 
Ty IUUMOE cia cesbodacssnaunsduvasondics 1,464 0 0 
Cones B: Dp ehsies cis sscsentgorstaeses 1,450 10 9 
ROE cicvcvecepabanapuenenaeeddebeeted . 1,427 0 0 
POON cekisevecesi.ies Wcowebteawaes 1,399 0 0 
I ONDOD: nik:ceviscrnsssaeuuieibtae tees 1,379 0 0 
NN asusincksiccobsionuinssssunteanmaeanions 1,360 0 0 
Ball (accepted)  ........:s000-ss000 1,348 4 0 





For erecting warehouse in Idol-lane, for Messrs. Smith, 


For a house, offices, and conservatory near Ascot, for Harrison, & Crossfield, Messrs. John Young & Son, 


Mr. William Chappell. Mr. Alfred Smith, architect :— 






Longmire & Burge .... ... £2,983 0 0 | 
DAMIID |. dacscciccudadenctuabbcoaiaas 2,877 10 0 | 
yi SEE ee 2,718 0 0 | 
Pithers (accepted) .........c00...00 2,550 0 0 | 

| 





For Leytonstone main drainage. Mr. John T. Bressey, | 
surveyor to the Committee :— 


architects :— 





Jackson & Shaw ..........csc0rcccses 00 
Ashby & Sons ............ 0 0 
Mansfield & Price 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .......... sons See 0 0 
a SS Ee SEA EIR 0 0 
Ashby & Horner 00 
Conder..........+. Jeedenahinenanieotaueebe 0 0 

















Contract Contract | 

No.1. No, 2. 

£ s. d, £ 8. d. | 
J. Porter ese ow. 4,320 0 0 ... 3,759 0 0} 
Pound ... we. 4,070 0 0 } 
Oe SS ESET 3,800 0 0 ... 3,300 0 0} 
PANE << ccnacessinvedorsineds 3,750 6 O | 
Se ee 3,658 00, 3,210 0 
ET cidesniescianeieccten wee 3,696 0 O ... 3,179 0 
Adamson & Taylor... 3,607 0 0 ... 3,144 0 
WOON... cantesttoomiwts - 3,600 0 0 ... 2,980 0 0j 
ES 3,570 0 0 ... 3,120 0 0} 
Munday & Hutchenson ... 3,550 0 0 ... 3,150 0 0! 
a, ee Te 3,487 0 0 ... 3,100 0 0 
Kent ... 349 00. 2,980 0 0} 
Hubbard .., «ee 3,347 0 0 ... 2,939 0 0} 
are 3,300 0 0 ... 2,800 0 0} 
Bloomfield ......... ove 0,008 0 0... 3986 0 01 
Wainwright......... ooo 3,200 0 0 ... 2,700 0 0 
Thackrah ,.......... 1 3,100 0 0 ... 2,650 0 0| 
EERE 2,985 9 O | 
Brewer & Stiggles ............ 2,977 0 0 .. 2,515 0 0} 
| TE 2,975 0 0 } 
Dickenson & Oliver ......... 2,960 9 Q .. 2,570 0 
Knight & Son .....cccccccccsses 2,593 0 0 
Ee: ww one OO. 2,510 0 0 
Moxon ... 2,800 0 0... 2, 00 
IID ccnvtisonsreiaierescesvneins 2,790 0 0 





For the erection of a public-house at Wapping. Mr.C. 
Dunch, architect :— nes 







Moreland & Burton.................. £2,280 0 0 | 
Newman & Mann......... . 2,156 0 0 | 
ren Ie: » 2,116 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ... se 2,000 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ie . 2,069 0 0 
OUND os ccnphcctnadicasahintesnests 2,055 0 0 
PRE ENE ERE 1,964 0 0 
H. & J. Johmeton...............0cc0s 1,912 0 0 





For alterations and additions at Cambridge Lodge, 










Harrow. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 
oo PE ET £ 0 0 
Crabbe & Vaughan 00 
Shurmur 00 
Sharpington & Cole 00 
MUINED ssscostentsvabacetideodithes 00 
ey 0 0 
Chapman ...... 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to Warleigh Cottage, Thur- 


low Park-road, Lower Norwood, for Mr. Davis. Mr. | 
Joutanst, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Birdseye & | 
mere :-— 


DOPE .ssesicisens Gabthnchonsesiesenendeie £1,047 0 0 
Vickers & Harding .........000.0000. 008 6 3 
Thompson ,,..,.... 940 0 0 
Colls & Son 888 0 0 
Perkins .. . 874 00 
a R 79 0 0 
abey ...... mimentpenmeinn: a eS 
Gillott & Wistbey ve” 565 0 0 





o— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Note from York (next week).—Edinburgh (ditto).—K. B. (should get 


0 advice on the spot : decision might be affected by circumstances not 
0! mentioned).—J. M. (thanks: not desired).—D. V. (receipt of litho- 
0 graph was acknowledged at the time. We cannot write letters).—P. 


W. (we are unable to comply).—8. A. C. (thapks).—A. J. M. (im 
type).—J. R.—C. K. W.—J, 8.—N. A. H.—T. G.—R. L. 8.—H.—H. A. 
—A. K.—J. D. P.—J. T. B—J. F.—H. & J. J.—R. P.—J. D.~A, E.— 
H. L—E. J. D.—T. D.—J. L—B. B.—W. H.—Captain T.—C, 8. M.— 
E. E.—T. M—J, M—Mr. E—K. A. P.—A. B.-J.L. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


An INDEX and Title-page to Volume of last year, 
and a COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, can be had 
on application. 

The TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME of “THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1867, will 
shortly be published, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Two Shillings and Nine- 
pence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 





= ne ts cannot be received for the cwrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o’ 
on THURSDAY. . rr Pa 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 

C2 NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher,” 


[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS, 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the Manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip. 
tion of Horological Machines, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C, 
Established 1749. 








BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CER. 
TIFICATE. — TransLation. — We, the under. 
|signed, at the request of Mesars. Jas. C. 
Thompson & Co. certify that the IRON SAFES 
of Messrs. CHUBB & SONS, London, of which 
these gentlemen are agents, were exposed for 
several hours to the fire that took place in the 
offices of the National Government on the even- 
ing of the 26th inst.; that in our presence they 
were easily opened with their respective keys; 
‘that the moneys and important documents they 
contained were found in perfect order; and that 
these safes are now in use in the National 
Treasury Office.—(Signed) J. M. Draco (Trea. 
surer of the National Government), Josz Tomas 
|Roso, Juan M. Atvarez. A true copy—A. M. 
| Bett.—Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867. CHUBB 
| & SON, makers to the Queen and the Bank of 
| England, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London ; 68, 
Cross-street, Manchester; 28, Lord-street, Liver- 
pool ; and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOW READY, 
Companion Volume to “ The Grammar of Ornament,” 


by OWEN JONES. si 
EK XAMPLES of CHINESE ORNAMENT, 
4 Selected from Objects of 

PORCELAIN, ENAMEL, AND WOVEN FABRICS, 


x THE 
S0UTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM AND OTHER COLLECTIONS. 
By OWEN JONES. 

Comprising One Hundred Elaborate Plates, Brilliantly Hiuminated 
in Gold and Colours, with Descriptive Letterpress and a Notice on 
Chinese Oi: nament, forming altogether an entirely pew and superb 
Text-book of Decorative Design, from types hitherto little known, 
and « valuable Aid towards the Success and Devolopment of Orna- 

eutal Art. 

Small folio, hendoennely bound crimson cloth, gilt edges. 
Tice coe 
From the Observer, Ovtober 27th. 

“Those people who have been accustomed to look at the ordinary 
Chinese patterns that may be seen copied upon some of our China- 
ware will be perfectly astonished at the appearance of such a book 
as this, Many of us msy have fancied that those three Chinese, 
walking amidst their blue willows and blue bridges, presented a 
fair specimen of the taste and imitative art throughout the country. 
We may bave supposed,in our pride of civilization, that we could 
at least equal a balf barbarous nation like the Chinese in orna- 
mental design; but Mr. Owen Jones bas done quite enough to 
take down our national pride, . . . We have here no fewer than 
one hundred large-sized plates, ted in admiraple style, taken 
from vases, dishes, plates, bottles, and other articles, «xhibiting 
the most perfect specimens the art of ornamentation. Tne 
volume is got up in first-rate style, and is in all respects one of 
the most beautiful works we have ever met with, It is not only a 
splendid book to lay upon the drawing-room table, but it is one that 
rand a necessity improve the art of design in this couniry in all 
branches.” 

Although copied from china and porcelain ornaments, these 
designs are weil ada to numerous other articles, such as ladies’ 
dresses, paperhanging+, chintzes, wool-work, embroidery, &c. Ia 
fact, we may anticipate secing, in a very short space of time, every 
species of Chinese ornamentation copied from this book of Mr. Owen 
Jones, who will doubtless feel pride in having, by bis talent and 
en‘erprise, introduced an entirely new and “ celestial” order of 
design into this country. ane 

Published by 8, & T. GILB , 4, Copthall-buildings (back of the 

Bank of England), London, E.C. 








In the press, New Engineering Work, demy 8vo. cloth, 20s, 
8a bers, until Feb. 


becri 1, 18s. 
OX eWATERWORKS, SEWERAGE 


IRRIGATION, TRAVERSE SURVEYING, &c.—The Seco! 
Volume of Engineering Fieldwork. 

W. DAVIS HASKOLL, C.E. 

London: A LEY & CO. Engineering Publishers. 


JHE EDINBURGH REVIEW; 


No. CCLIX. JANUARY, was published on WEDNESDAY last: 


ONTENTS. 

I. GACHARD’S DON CAKLOS AND PHILIP II. 
IL OYSTERS, AND THE OYSTER FISHERIES. 

lil, ANJOU. 

1V. TYNDALL’S LECTURES ON SOUND. 
V. LIBERAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

VI. MEMOIRS OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 

Vil. DE FEZENSAC’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GRAND 


ARMY. 
VIIL TWO PER CENT. 
IX. THE QUEEN’s HIGHLAND JOURNAL 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Edinburgh: A. &C. BLACK. 








The Fir price 52s, 6d. 
WILT’S AKCHITECTURK, illustrated 
iid ael pe mR ay gan ang 
By WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


e Fifth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. 








we always found what we looked for, aud a longer experience 
of it does not lead us to withdraw the observation. . . . 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth has executed his task and has 
honourably connected his name with this very valuable book, which 
ought to have a place in most libraries, and mast find one in the 
library of every architect.”— Builder. 

London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 



































cow. — on. en ee. | 





